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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
‘will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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HYMN FOR THANKSGIVING 


Prairie and lofty mountain, 
Forest and inland sea, 
River and hidden fountain 

Spreading fertility; 


Marsh and farmland and valley, 
Surf on a curving shore 

Join in a happy rally 
Of thanks for fruits in store. 


Courage of pioneers 
Bred in the flesh and bone, 
Labor and blood and tears, 
Freedom in agony sown— 


Gifts to lay on God’s altar 
With thankfulness and prayer 
That we may never falter 


Z Nor weaken nor despair 


But carry freedom forward 
To shining new frontiers 

And fix our glowing standard 
Above dead hates and fears. 


Una W. Harsen 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
CHRISTIAN AND PATRIOT 


Wiiiam C. Kernan 


Wendell L. Willkie has departed this 
life. We shall mourn him because we 
shall miss him. But we shall praise him 
because he enriched the earth in his life. 


He was a Christian. Men of good 
will everywhere will rejoice that he was 
a Christian because the world needs real 
Christians in this present hour of travail. 
He believed, as Isaiah did, that God is 
our Father, and “we all are the work” 
of God’s hand. He believed, as St. 
John did, that “he who loveth God 
loveth his brother also.” He believed 
that the surest way to acknowledge the 
Fatherhood of God was by realizing the 
brotherhood of man on this earth. Rely- 
ing, therefore, on divine Grace, and 
guided by Christian principles, he 
worked to lighten “the oppressors’ 
wrong” in modern society. From his 
life men learned to associate justice, 
goodness and wisdom with the Christian 
religion. 

He was an American. Not an Ameri- 
can only because he was born here, but 
an American in principle and in spirit. 
He believed in and held firmly to the 
American principles which have ever 
been the creed of real patriots and the 
firm foundation of this republic. He 
was deeply concerned about the threat 
to American unity and the permanence 
of our free institutions from the hate 
attacks of the Nazi propagandists in our 
midst. 


Writing in the Saturday Evening Post 
(June 27, 1942) he said, “The height 
of our civilization, it seems to me, has 
been reached not by our assembly lines, 
our inventions or any of our great 
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factitious development, but by the abil- 
ity of peoples of varying beliefs and of 
different racial extractions to live side 
by side here in the United States with 
mutual understanding, respect and help- 
fulness.” 


Previously, in 1940, Mr. Willkie had 
said: “One of the most precious elements 
of American life is religious freedom. In 
the exercise of that freedom we in the 
United States have lived happily and 
flourished for more than 150 years. This 
nation has been built by men of all 
faiths working side by side and in har- 
mony. If we are to keep this nation 
intact we must preserve that principle.” 

That was Wendell L. Willkie, the 
leader and wise counselor, whom. we 
mourn and praise. 

He spoke the language of the true 
America. He spoke in the way Ameri- 
cans have always spoken. This is the 
way, by the grace of God, Americans 
will speak forever. 


WHO’S WHO 


W. Arruur Peacock is a colleague 
of Dr. W. MacGregor-Reid at the Uni- 
versalist church of South © London, 
England. 


A. Avery Gates is minister of the 
First Parish Church of Stoughton, Mass. 


Grorce H. Tuorsurn, JR., is minister 
of the Universalist church of Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Frep C. Lernine is superintendent of 
Universalist churches for New York 
State and editor of the Empire State 
Universalist. 


Peart M. Mock, a Universalist min- 
ister, is secretary of the Indiana Uni- 
versalist Convention. 


SHaun Herron, a chaplain with the 
British forces on the Continent, is 
regional padre of the Yorkshire Region 
of Toc H, the famous Christian service 
organization of World War I. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church of Milton, Mass. 


Epwarp §. Arnotp of Concord, N. H., 
is a retired businessman and a layman 
in the Episcopal Church. 


Wru1am C. Kernan, an Episcopal 
clergyman, is director of the Christian 
Institute for American Democracy. 
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The Unified Appeal, What It Is and What It Is Not 


EN appeals for money that went formerly to Uni- 

versalists as individuals or as members of a church 
group are now presented in the one Unified Appeal 
of the Universalist Church of America. These ten ap- 
peals of recent years were, first, the six different re- 
quests for money made by the church, quotas, Loyalty 
Fellowship, Cent-a-Day, Forward Together, unre- 
restricted gifts, and Emergency Fund; second, individ- 
ual appeals for personal pledges of the General Sunday 
School Association and the Association’s appeals for 
State-Convention contributions; and, third, the Youth 
Fellowship’s individual appeal for personal pledges 

and its appeal for group pledges. 

In addition to this one Unified Appeal there are 
three other possible appeals from national organiza- 
lions which are still presented separately to individual 
Universalists and to groups. These are: The annual 
War Relief offering; the great work of our Association 
of Universalist Women in North Carolina and at the 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Children; and the 
125th Anniversary Fund of the Universalist Publishing 
House. The first two are recurring needs. Contribu- 
tions to the Publishing House Anniversary Fund will 
not be asked for indefinitely. 

What, then, does the Unified Appeal mean to us? 
It means that to date what were thirteen possible ap- 
peals going to Universalists individually and in groups 
each year are now reduced to four appeals. Of these 
four appeals our women’s work is not an official appeal 
to all our people. The women carry their load with- 
out formally campaigning for aid from the men. Their 
needs remain great, however, and, indirectly, help from 
all of us is desirable. The Publishing House Anni- 
versary Appeal is for capital funds and will not carry 
on indefinitely. The War Relief Fund is in a special 
class. Many of us want to give to this great cause of 
relieving human misery directly through our church. 
For this purpose a special offering will be taken in our 
churches on January 28, 1945. 

The best way to visualize what this orderly and 
dignified Unified Appeal means to us is to look at a 
typical case of a loyal Universalist in modest circum- 
stances. Formerly this member gave annually to each 
of the separate appeals as he could: To the Loyalty 
Fellowship, $5.00; to the Sunday-school work, $5.00; 
toward his church quota, $1.00; for the Emergency 
Fund, $1.00; as an unrestricted gift, $5.00; for the For- 
ward Together Program, $1.00; and to Cent-a-Day 
and the Youth Fellowship, $1.00 each. He also gave 
to his wife $1.00 extra to add to her contribution for 
the women’s work. He contributed $1.00 to war relief. 
In other words, he gave each year $22 to his national 


church organizations in addition to supporting his 
local church. 

Today this same Universalist gets one appeal in- 
stead of the first ten of yesteryears. For this he can 
make out his one check for $20 toward field work, aid to 
needy churches, and necessary overhead of his na- 
tional organization. Indeed, since the one contribu- 
tion costs him less in. bank charges, postage and per- 
sonal irritation, he can increase his contribution with- 
out cost to himself. In the light of the expanded field 
work of his church he will doubtless want to increase 
this contribution. In so doing, either sending the con- 
tribution through his local church or directly to Head- 
quarters, both he and his church are credited with the 
contribution. Only two other contributions will be 
asked for by his national church organizations— 
for War Relief and for the 125th Anniversary Fund 
of his Publishing House. He has the continuing op-— 
portunity to contribute to the splendid work of our 
women in North Carolina and at the Clara Barton 
Homestead. If he makes all three of these additional 
contributions he will in fact strengthen the whole 
church and earn the sincere gratitude of many hard- 
working fellow Universalists. 

Tt is clear that in making contributions to the Uni- 
fied Appeal checks should be drawn to the order of 
the Universalist Church of America. Contributions to 
our women’s work should be drawn to the order of the 
Association of Universalist Women, and contributions 
to the 125th Anniversary Fund of the Publishing 
House to the order of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

The Unified Appeal of the Universalist Church of 
America does not yet cover every possible need of 
Universalist church work, but it is a very substantial 
step in that direction. It is a sincere and intelligent” 
project which puts the necessary support of our work 
on a reasonable and efficient basis. 

We are confident that every loyal Universalist will 
give increased support to his church through the Uni- 
fied Appeal. renee 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH 


OME Protestant denominations which elect a 

president of their convention or governing body 
take him from the ministry but do not expect him to 
do other work. He is a salaried official and is not con- 
stantly stretched between duty to a local parish and 
duty to a church at large. The Unitarians have such 
a president. The United Lutheran Church has just 
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elected a new president to take the place of a president 
who has served since unification in 1918. 

In our own church we have a general superintend- 
ent elected by the Board of Trustees to be their 
executive officer and to give his entire time to the work. 
But also we have a president of the church who is 
much more than a moderator of the General Assembly. 
He does not have to be chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, but usually he is put into that position and 
on him there rests a heavy responsibility to speak for 
the Board and to make clear to everybody the will of 
the Board. 

If there is a centennial celebration he, like the 
general superintendent, is invited to attend and speak. 
He is wanted at every state convention. If a preacher, 
he is sought as an. occasional preacher far and near. 
There is no end to thé werk that this unsalaried official 
is, if not expected to do, at least wanted for. And 
always, if a right-minded man, he is seeking to build 
up the influence and usefulness of his colleague and 
fellow worker, the general superintendent. 

We rehearse these matters that are familiar to most 
of us to remind our constituency that we must not 
press down too hard on our president, Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon. If we cannot help in other ways, we can help 
with understanding hearts. We can realize that he 
cannot go everywhere or do everything. He is leading 
successfully a big and important local church. As a 
citizen, he is carrying a great burden of war work. 
And there are intricate, delicate board matters that 
only board officials can look after. It is no little job 
to be a member of a board of control for an entire 
denomination, even a small one. And it is emphatically 
a big job to be the president of the church. 


WHO PERSECUTES BOSTON? 


HAT was an interesting article that Wallace 

Stegner wrote for the Atlantic Monthly recently— 
“Who Persecutes Boston?” 

Without doubt the Boston Irish read it—their 
leaders at least. The Roman Catholics read it, the 
Brahmins read it, the Jews read it, and the nondescripts 
read it. He showed Boston up as “the most class- 
bound of American cities” and subject to the clashes 
of races. 

Dr. Stegner, who is studying the question of race 
in all parts of the United States, tells us that there is 
a situation in Boston made to order for the Fascists, 
anti-Semites, anti-Catholics, and all the other apostles 
of hate. He closes by saying: “The Roman Catholic 
Church is not in the least responsible for the anti- 
Semitic outbreaks in Boston. But it could do more 
than any other agency or institution to stop them if it 
would.” 

All the evidence points to the fact that the gangs 
of boys that beat up the Jews are Irish-Americans, 
and Dr. Stegner says that one cannot understand the 
situation without understanding the history of the 
Irish in Boston. 

Probably there never was a mass migration to the 
United States like that of the Irish. By 1844, Dr. 
Stegner says, “they were coming in streams” and the 
rush kept up for over twenty years. By that time 
Boston, the port, where most of them disembarked, was 
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full of them. They were too poor to travel farther. 
They lived in slums, worked for a pittance, were ex- 
ploited by the Boston Brahmins, and had a long, hard, 
rocky road to travel. They traveled that road and now 
rule Boston. 

Coming from Ireland with fear of Protestants, they 
would not use Protestant asylums, hospitals or schools, 
but built their own. One hundred ten years ago re- 
ligious riots started in Boston. Old Charlestown was 
the scene. A mob of teamsters burned the Ursuline 
Convent while firemen toyed with the hose. 

“The Boston Irish,” says Stegner, “attacked on 
every side, developed a group consciousness hardly 
matched by any other group in the history of 
America.” 

Nothing much that the Roman Catholic Church 
disapproves can be done in Boston today. In matters 
such as birth control the church rules the state. In 
literature their “Index” is decisive. 

And out of the wild groups stirred up by Catholic 
fanatics have come many of those who have mobbed 
the Jews. 

What Protestants must remember is that in spite 
of the solidarity in the ranks of the Irish of Boston, 
Catholics are not all alike. American Catholics are 
not like South-American Catholics, and Baltimore 
Catholics are not like the more extreme Boston 
Catholics. 

If we have the Christian Front with its anti- 
Semitism, we also have the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, in which Catholics take an im- 
portant part. 

Because hoodlums, who come out of an Irish- 
Catholic background, attack Jews, let us not infer that 
the Catholic Church is not doing what it can to stop 
hoodlumism. 

And let us who are Protestants ask ourselves how 
much we are doing to stop attacks on any group, 
race or sect and to replace the hatred that inspires 
attack with something better. 


DR. SCUDDER AND VELLORE 


OR many years in Vellore, India, the women of the 

Protestant churches have been maintaining a 
medical college for women, largely attended, well run 
and highly useful to India. Now it has been decided 
to turn this college into a medical school for both men 
and women. It is the only medical school on this vast 
continent operated as a Christian institution. The 
work that it has done heretofore in saving life and in 
raising the standards of public health is well known.. 
The huge mass of suffering in India has been greatly 
lessened by the graduates of this school, and the light 
has been let in on an ignorance of health measures that 
has been simply abysmal. 

This work at Vellore is a monument to an American 
woman, Dr. Ida M. Scudder, now seventy-two years 
old. Recently she was in Boston to tell about this work 
and to help raise money for the larger work. Over 
forty years ago she-went to India to grapple with 
disease. She has done this by her own practice of 
medicine, and she has done it by training women 
doctors for Indian women who would never permit a 
man doctor to come near them. 
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She has overcome the evil done by quack doctors, 
medicine men and priests who pretended to heal with 
tigers’ claws by substituting the good of modern 
science. 

Fourteen different Protestant church boards in the 
United States and three in Canada are lined up behind 
the new project for Vellore. Why is this not an 
admirable movement for Universalists to look into and 
support? 


‘NEW MEMORIALS FOR WASHINGTON 


N another column there appears the account of the 
dedication of the Emilie F. Libby Memorial in the 
National Memorial Church. Following the service, a 
lady asked Dr. Brooks about a memorial to her mother. 
It is not known that many memorials are still avail- 
able. All the money from the arranging of such memo- 
rials goes to the payment of the bonds on the church. 
In other words, the sale of memorials helps lift a heavy 
burden from the Universalist Church of America. 

On the other hand, the placing of memorials, year 
after year, carries out one big part of the plan made 
when the church was projected. The church was to 
be, and has become, a shrine for the Universalists of 
this continent. On the plaques at the entrance of the 
church and in the Book of Builders there are names of 
Universalists from almost every state in the Union. 
There ought to be other names. There would be if 
people knew about the matter. The action of the 
Massachusetts Convention in placing a memorial to 
Miss Libby is an example which will be followed. 


“THE CHAPLAIN” 


HERE has made its appearance, under the aus- 

pices of the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains and of the National Council of the 
Service Men’s Christian League, the Chaplain, which 
calls itself “a trade journal for Protestant chaplains.” 
It is a monthly, published at 1137 Woodward Building, 
Washington, at $2.00 a year, and is free to the chap- 
Jains. It is a clean-cut, attractive magazine of the 
Reader's Digest format, and is interesting and helpful 
to anyone with any interest in religion. 


LOOKING BACK AT THE ELECTION 


HAT we get from Mr. Dewey and what we get 
from many influential newspapers which sup- 


ported Mr. Dewey is that now we should all pull» 


together for victory and all pull together for peace. 
This is highly creditable to Mr. Dewey and to the 
editors. Mr. Dewey was a good loser, smiling and 
composed as he read his statement into the micro- 
phones, conceding his defeat, congratulating the 
President, offering his good wishes and calling for 
united effort. Mr. Dewey, though defeated, is in a 
position to render the most important kind of service 
in organizing the world for law and order. He is still 
governor of our largest state and has made a good 
* governor; and: he‘is still the leader of the Republican 
Party. Without the full co-operation of the Republi- 
cans, the Democrats cannot succeed in making a last- 
ing peace. 

The President of the United States ought not to 
have been attacked as he was attacked in this cam- 
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paign. He is an honest, able, fearless and experienced 
man. Mrs. Roosevelt is a cultured, public-spirited, 
noble woman. An opposition party is a good thing 
in our system of government, but the attack should 
be directed at policies, not at a man, unless the man 
clearly is an evil man. The sad thing to us is not 
so much the nature of the charges made against 
the President and against Mrs. Roosevelt, it is the 
credulity of people. It is their willingness to accept 
wicked charges as true without evidence. Some of 
the things received in this office attacking the President 
and his wife are unprintable. Mr. Dewey himself did 
not add to his reputation by the kind of campaign that 
he made. 

A reckless woman speaker on the Democratic side, 
who was just one degree worse than the most reckless 
woman orator of the Republicans, charged that 
Herbert Hoover in the last war had made a fortune 
out of Belgian relief money and the black market. 
And some people believed her just as others swallowed 
the wicked lies of the Republican woman. The truth 
is that Mr. Hoover paid even his own expenses as he 
traveled up and down Europe and overseas to keep 
that stupendous work going. 

It is all over now and the country has gone back 
to work. We recall the campaign not to wail over the 
result or to gloat over the result, but simply to say to 
men and women who profess to be Christians that 
there are ethical standards by which must be tested 
the things that we believe as well as the things that we 
gay, and that the gullible are not much better than | 
the slanderers. 

What we must watch in ourselves is a will to 
believe evil. 


MERCY AND TRUTH MUST MEET 


OME people in churches are amiable and some are 

critical. Both can render service. 

With only the amiable and acquiescent people, a 
group is apt to lose its vitality. With only the critical, 
it is apt to lose its kindness. 

In spite of these contrasts made for clarity of 
thought, we realize of course that amiable people are 
not necessarily unintelligent, and that critical people 
are not necessarily unkind. 

In most churches, however, it takes a brave man 
to point out weaknesses. The general assumption is that 
peace at any price is a goal to aim for, and that even 
constructive criticism is out of place in church affairs. 

So far as Tue CuristiAN Leaper is concerned, we 
have taken a different attitude. We welcome criticism 
of what we say and do. Where we are wrong we want 
to be told that we are wrong. And while there have 
been many things in the past twenty-two years that 
we have refrained from saying, probably our readers 
have learned that the things we do say are honest and 
not said just to gloss something over. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“It must be a great change for Dr. Hartman,” 
writes a friend, “to be treated with deference and 
kindness on every occasion.” In other words, Dr. 
Hartman stopped being Editor Hartman and became 
Bishop Hartman. 
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In England Now 


A Review of Present-Day. Religious Life 


W. Arthur Peacock 


N a Toc H hostel in London there sat a group of 

-U. S. A. chaplains, together with representatives 
of the clergy and ministers of various English denom- 
inations. One of the American chaplains gave a short 
talk about the position of organized religion in his 
country today. He-.told us about church attendance, 
the Negro problem; the- influence of the church in 
national and civic life, the attitude of the common 
man to the church. 

It was all very informative and some of it rather 
surprising. So surprising, in fact, that he found himself 
faced with a whole battery of questions from his 
listeners, and a further session after lunch became nee- 
essary for it was found that all of us had much to learn 
from each other. 

Finally, one of the American chaplains said: “You 
see, the whole setup of church life in Great Britain 
is different from away back home. When you think 
of English religious life you think first of all of the 
Church of England because it is the biggest com- 
munity. We haven’t a state church in America, and 
the Episcopal Church, the counterpart of the Anglican 
community, is by no means at the top of the list 
numerically speaking. We've all got a lot to learn 
about one another.” 

I am sure that this is increasingly true, and my 
present, purpose is to try in this short article to give a 
picture of the tendencies revealing themselves in the 
religious life of Great Britain during these war days. 

It must be admitted that the churches no longer 
exercise the influence or command the attention that 
they did a half century ago. The churches were 
crowded then because it was considered the proper 
thing for all members of the family to attend divine 
worship. Now only those who are firm in their attach- 
ment to the church, those who really believe, will be 
found in their pews on the Sabbath day. The common 
man views organized religion and its spokesmen with 
suspicion. All too often its dignitaries have displayed 
a closer friendship with the squire than with the 
laborer, with the manufacturer rather than with the 
worker. He considers its forms of worship out of date 
and remote from the hurly-burly of his life in the 
workshop, factory or mine. 

At the same time, we have the strange position 
that while worship fails to attract people into the 
churches, except on some special occasion, there was 
never a time when such keen interest in religious prob- 
lems was displayed. 

The experiences of army and navy chaplains pro- 
vide proof of this. Chaplains are kept busy answering 
questions put to them by their service listeners, and 
vigorous discussions on religious problems are a feature 
of barrack life. From the various publishing houses 
there pours a flood of religious literature, and for many 


of these new books there is a surprisingly brisk sale. 
The radio does much to help the sale of such books 
and to maintain interest in such discussions, for the 
religious services and talks, now a permanent feature 
of our broadcasting programs, have a wide audience 
and win appreciation from many quarters. 

A few months ago interest was aroused in a new 
series of broadcast talks entitled “Man’s Dilemma and 
God’s Answer.” Leading divines like Canon Cockin 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Dr. Elmslie of Westminster 
College, Rev. Rowntree Clifford, a prominent Method- 
ist minister, were among the participants. Talks by a 
well-known Cambridge don, C. S. Lewis, on “The 
Problem of Pain” have been the subject of considerable 
discussion, and incidentally brought their author into 
the front rank of theological best sellers. 

These many activities, useful though they un- 
doubtedly are, do not yet achieve larger audiences 
within the church or herald the day of a spiritual 
renaissance. It is obvious that all denominations are 
in search of the way which will draw those interested 
in these activities into the fold of the church. 

The new Archbishop of Canterbury has won con- 
siderable praise by his forthright attitude to social 
problems, and big audiences have flocked to hear his 
addresses in such centers as the Royal Albert Hall. 
It is true to say, though, that it is among movements 
for social reform rather than within the church itself 
that these utterances have gained admirers and adher- 
ents. The social reformers welcome the. primate’s 
utterances, for they certainly stand out in striking 
contrast to the unhappy silence which ecclesiastical 
dignitaries have observed so often on vital problems of 
social reform. But those who thought the enthrone- 
ment of the new archbishop would be followed by the 
development of a liberal movement within the church 
are disappointed, for, however advanced Dr. Temple 
may be in matters political, it is certain that when it 
comes to matters of theology he is numbered among 
the orthodox. 

Those who hoped for greater moves towards church 
unity were a little downhearted after his utterances 
on the validity of orders of certain communions which 
“in their respective spheres did splendid work.” The 
utterances brought forth a telling retort from the presi- 
dent of the Methodist Conference. It must be ad- 
mitted, though, that not for many years has there been 
such close co-operation between the leading religious 
communities. In many big towns a recent departure 
has been the sponsoring of Religion and Life Weeks 
in which representatives of Anglican and free churches 
participate on a common platform. Local councils for 
this specific work are now established in many towns 
and are doing much valuable work in bringing home 
the message of the Christian church to local citizens. 
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There is greater interchange of pulpits than in the 
past, but free-church ministers can still preach in 

Anglican churches only on special occasions with the 
consent of the bishop. Outside all these happenings 
there stands the Roman Catholic community. Its 
firm adherence to creed and dogma make it impossible 
for its priests to participate in this interchange of 
pulpits or in propaganda efforts such as Religion and 
Life Weeks foster. But on questions of social reform 
and kindred topics the Roman Catholics are in much 
closer contact with members of other denominations. 
The Sword of the Spirit Movement is responsible for 
this, and such progress as has been made in this sphere 
is due very largely to the much appreciated lead of 
the late Cardinal] Hinsley. The Roman Catholic 
churches continue to draw well-attended congrega- 
tions, and their strength is on the upgrade. 

The Methodist Church is alive, as always, to the 
need of carrying Christ’s message to the masses and 
is sponsoring a movement of Christian Commandos. 
Clergy and laity co-operate together in special missions 
in selected areas. A bold program of rallies and sery- 
ices with literature distribution form the chief features 
of this activity, which has gained much success in 
industrial towns. 

A Methodist minister, Leslie Weatherhead, occupies 
the. pulpit of London’s famous City Temple—the 
Cathedral of Congregationalism—and is attracting 
very large congregations. His writings are also in 
wide demand. But such preachers are, unfortunately, 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Congregationalism no longer exercises the national 
influence that it did in the last century. The nature 

of Congregationalism is such that ministers of varied 
views serve within its life. Some are evangelicals; 
others are modernists and are inclined to Unitarianism. 
The latter are grouped within the Union of Modern 
Free Churchmen and have been busy recently with 
publications dealing with the Christian church of to- 
morrow. They have issued also a set of Orders of 
Service suitable for use within churches of the Con- 
gregational faith and order. 

Equally active are the more orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists, and they have been in conference discussing 
how the present opportunity for service may be seized 
to the full so that their message may be spread abroad. 

The Unitarians are considering too what steps need 
be taken to effect a revival within the household of 
their faith. Of course, within other free-church bodies 
there are men and women whose views do not differ 
widely from those embraced by Unitarians, for the 
latter are not regarded as extreme to the extent that 
they were when first Lindsay preached at Essex Hall. 
On several occasions there have been signs of renewed 
controversy as to whether Unitarians are Christians. 
At Bristol they have been denied membership in the 
local Council of Churches. But in many districts their 
ministers have been invited to participate in Religion 
and Life Weeks, and closer fellowship exists between 
their ministers and those of other denominations. 

Several months ago the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Churches issued a Call to the Churches. 
Tt urged its various congregations to consider what 
steps should be taken to further the cause of liberal 
Christianity. The statement is the subject of considera- 
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tion now by the local congregations whose views and 
suggestions are to come before a commission set up 
specially by the Assembly. 

At the present time there are in the country about 
300 Unitarian churches, at which the average at- 
tendance is between forty and fifty. Some favor the 
closing of some churches, the amalgam of others, the 
appointment of paid church secretaries in districts 
where it is impossible to afford a minister, and there 


"is an increasing demand for more publicity and new 


literature. A Unitarian Book Club has been advocated 
by a writer in the Inquirer. There is indeed abundant 
evidence that Unitarians generally are alive to the 
need for vigorous action if their community is to 
continue to play its part within the religious life of 
the land. 

Strangely, while among the many thousands of 
people without the organized churches there is an 
attachment to the broader view of religion and a 
sympathy with what is termed the liberal position, 
within the church itself the theological tendencies are 
in the opposite direction. There has been a remarkable 
renewed interest in the writings of Karl Barth and 
Kierkegaard, while the newly published Destiny of 
Man by Dr. Niebuhr has been the subject of consider- 
able review in the theological and religious press. One 
of the latter’s disciples is D. R. Davies, an Anglican 
priest who is a recent convert from the Congregational 
ministry. His writings, On to Orthodoxy, Divine Judg- 
ment in Human History and Down Peacock’s Feathers, 
have secured a sale second only to those of the broad+ 
cast talks of C. S. Lewis, the author of The Screwtape 
Letters. 

Just as Congregationalists and Unitarians have 
been considering the essential steps to securing an 
effective witness to Christian principles, so with the 
Presbyterians. In England their influence has never 
been very great, but in Scotland it has been the 
primary influence and it has suffered the same decline 
as other churches in recent times. Among novel ex- 
periments has been the appointment of some of the 
Presbyterian ministers as factory chaplains. In some 
cases the chaplains have actually taken their place at 
the lathe and bench so as to gain firsthand knowledge 
of industrial life. The experiment has proved of utmost 
value both to ministers and workers. One minister has 
told of his experiences and of the keen suspicion of 
church people displayed by the workers, as well as of © 
their great readiness to argue and discuss with him the 
many problems facing the world today. 

Added interest to such experiments is given by an 
article contributed to the Hibbert Journal by the vet- 
eran Dr. Selby. He takes the view that it is necessary 
for future entrants to the ministry to possess a much 
wider outlook and suggests special training centers for 
those who are recruited from factory, workshops and 
mines. He says that some of the best church ministers 
are those who have had such experience. Similarly, 
the Anglican Church has issued a memorandum dealing 
with the training of men for its particular ministry and 
urging that apart from the usual theological study 
demanded of candidates, steps should be taken to 
encourage work in fields of social service and a study 
of psychology. 
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In fact, it is true to say that every branch of the 
Christian church is alive to the vital decisions and 
vigorous steps required if Christianity is to regain its 
lost influence. The really big job is to so direct the 
renewed interest in religion that it brings new life into 
the local church communities. 

There is recognition, too, that the character of the 
local church may have to charge. It is the case, 
especially with the Anglican churches, that many of 
them are far too big for present-day needs. Built in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when church 
attendance was almost compulsory, they accommodate 
from 300 to 500 people and Jack the atmosphere that 
makes for successful church life. 

It has been suggested that the churches to be rebuilt 
after the war must be smaller in size and must have 
accommodation where social, recreational and educa- 
tional activities can be carried on so that the local 
church may become again the pivot center of the many 
phases of communal life. 

The form of worship is another topic which has 
come under review. In the Catholic Herald, for 
instance, suggestions for an English liturgy have been 
put forward, and, while the idea is certainly a minority 
one, it is indicative that there are Catholics who are 
alive to the church’s adapting itself to meet present- 
day expressions. 

In the free churches, where extempore prayer has 
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been an essential feature for centuries, there has been 
a move towards a more formal liturgy. Similarly with 
the Unitarians. 

Such in brief is a picture of religious life in England 
in war days. Antireligious movements like the Secular 
Society and the Rationalist Movement make no head- 
way. So far, England has no definite humanist moye- + 
ment such as the United States has known in recent 
years. The principles of humanism are the subject of 
controversy in the press and have formed the topic of 
broadeast talks by Julian Huxley and Gilbert Murray. 
But no definite humanist movement is developing, 
although there are certain approaches in this regard 
within Unitarian circles, while the Ethical Movement 
has its groups in London and other large towns. 

The real enemy of the church, though, is apathy 
and disinterest rather than atheism. And it is among 
the younger folk particularly that the church has to 
direct its message, among those between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty, who have never crossed the threshold 
of a Sunday school and who are completely ignorant of 
church worship. f 

Baptists and Methodists have done much successful 
work among the young, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that the future of Christian teaching depends on the 
appeal the church can make at this time to the younger 
generation and on the type of men the churches call 
to the ministry to preach the message. 


A Religious View Across the Centuries ~ 


A. Avery Gates 


T is no easy task to cover twenty decades in twenty 

minutes. There is time only to touch some of the 

high spots. Age, apart from any theory of Professor 
Einstein, is a matter of relativity. 

This 200-year-old church, compared with other 
Universalist churches and churches of other denomina- 
tions, easily falls into the class of the old and honorable. 

If I were to take a text I should turn to Deu- 
teronomy 32:7—“Remember the days of old, conSider 
the years of many generations: ask thy father, and he 
will shew thee; thy elders, and they will tell thee.” 

The organization and incorporation of this church 
is nearly coeval with the incorporation of this town. 
The former very extensive town of Stoughton was 
incorporated December 22, 1726. ‘The first settlers 
came to this larger town forty or fifty years prior to 
this date. But this town then embraced the present 
towns of Canton, Sharon and part of Foxboro (ugh), 
and Standish in his Historic Stoughton says, “and 
about one quarter of Dedham.” The earliest settle- 
ments were made in that part of the town now known 
as Canton. It was not until the year 1716 that any 
part of what is now the town of Stoughton was in- 
habited. Twenty-seven years after these first settle- 
ments were made, November 9, 1743, the third precinct, 


*Historical sermon preached in the Universalist church 
of Stoughton, Massachusetts, on October 15, 1944. 


or parish, was incorporated, which is now the town of 
Stoughton. 

Nine months later, August 10, 1744, a church was 
organized and incorporated, which this church perpetu- 
ates. To form this church, thirty-three members were 
dismissed from the first church in this town, which was 
what is now the Unitarian church at Canton Corner. 
The affairs of the parish and the church were so in- 
tricately related as to be practically one. I have in 
my possession a pamphlet containing two sermons 
preached by the second minister of the church on May 
22 and June 2, 1808, and even then the preface reads, 
“By Edward Richmond, A.M., Minister of Said Town,” 
and in both cases they were preached in “The Meeting 
House in Stoughton.” 

And when the town was incorporated the act 
carries, “Provided that the Inhabitants of said Town 
of Stoughton do, within the space of Twelve Months 
from the Publication of this Act, procure and settle a 
Learned, orthodox Minister of good conversation, and 
make provision for his comfortable and honourable 
support.” And the petition for this present town separa- 
tion was because of “the vast difficulties both with 
regard to the public worship of God and the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Precinct to which we belong, 
on account of the great distance many of us live from 
the place of public worship, it being almost seven 
miles.” It was on December 25, 1743, that this precinct, 
not the church, voted to build the church edifice, which 
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was completed some time before May 23, 1745, for on 
that date the first baptism was administered, but it is 
not clear if that was on the date of the first service 
of worship. But that building was used as a place 
of worship until Sunday, May 22, 1808, when Mr. 
Richards preached the last sermon in the old building. 
lis dimensions were 45 by 35 feet. 

Contrary to the practice here at the present time, 
a little more than a month after the church was in- 
corporated, the church called Thomas Jones of Dor- 
chester to be “set over them in the Lord.” But the 


’ parish or precinct, being equally divided, was unable 


to obtain a vote of concurrence. Mr. Jones supplied 
the church for three months. But on September 6, 
1745, the church unanimously voted to call Rey. Jedi- 
diah Adams of Braintree, now Quincy, with which the 
parish unanimously concurred. This first minister con- 
tinued the work of the parish for nearly forty-six years, 
and for a little more than seven years longer was senior 
minister with the second minister of the church. The 
Massachusetts Mercury of March 8, 1799, says: “His 
good sense, prudence, and exemplary piety endeared 
him to the people of his charge. He had many friends, 
and few, perhaps no, enemies, except those who were 
enemies to virtue. . . . With a disposition naturally 
placid and serene, meliorated by divine grace, old age 
did not render him querulous; but though burdened 
with years, and frequently exercised with great pain and 
distress, he was remarkable for tranquility, the enjoy- 
ment of himself and his friends. . . . As he lived greatly 
beloved, so he died greatly lamented.” 

From 1744 to May 22, 1808, there had been 1,200 
baptisms and 200 admissions to the church, not a good 
percentage of church members from the very large 
number of baptisms, perhaps superinduced by the 
puritanical standards stressed in those days. 

An insight of the days when this church was 
organized may be obtained from the following para- 
graph taken from the sermon by Mr. Richmond 
preached on the aforesaid May 22, 1808: “Reflecting 
on the period when this house was built, I have been 
agreeably impressed with the zeal and exertions mani- 
fested by this society, for the promotion of religion, 
and the support of public worship. This place, as we 
may well suppose, was then sparsely mhabited; contain- 
ing only here and there a house, surrounded and almost 
covered with the trees of the wood. The precinct 
contained but little more than one quarter of its present 
population, and a less proportion of property. Yet this 
small number, under embarrassments peculiar to new 
settlers, found means of building a house for the Lord: 
and though the house appears small, yet, for them it 
was large, containing room for more than three times 
the usual number of worshippers. They not only con- 
sulted their own accommodation, but had respect to 
the generations which were coming after them.” 

And from the same sermon I take this long para- 
graph to give us a glimpse of the town in 1808, to show 
the changes in the congregation, and really to have us 
conclude that as it was over 100 years ago, so are the 
changes apparent even today: “Great have been the 
alterations and improvements in the natural face of the 
town. Where there was a lonely desert, we now behold 
cultivated fields, and blooming orchards. Where there 
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was the gloomy cottage, we now behold the com- 
fortable, perhaps elegant, mansion. Great has been the 
increase of population and property, great ‘the acces- 
sions to-the comforts and conveniences of life. With 
pleasure and gratitude may changes of this kind be 
contemplated; but by others painful and gloomy sensa- 
tions are excited. Where is now the generation which 
once assembled in this house? Where are our fathers 
and predecessors, whose places we now fill, whose seats 
we now occupy? Gone are they, whither we must soon 
follow them, to that ‘unexplored region, from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.’ . . . On the present occasion, 
peculiarly adapted to excite their tender sensibilities, 
they cannot but recall to their minds the companions 
of their youth, with whom they ‘took sweet counsel — 
and walked unto the house of God in company.’ They 
observe a new generation risen up around them; they 
find themselves connected with a new society; in their 
public devotions they are united with a new congrega- 
tion.” 

Much more could be quoted from this period and 
much more could be said about the more immediate 
past, but with it most of you are more familiar and it 
has not been our purpose to enter into details. Some 
of the past has been disagreeable, as is true in every 
church which covers a span of 200 years. But this can 
be truthfully said—in the broad backward look, noble 
men and women in every generation im this church 
have stood firm and true to the principles of truth and 
righteousness as they saw them. This noble heritage 
you and I today possess and value and have justly ped 
tribute to the past. 

And now, what of today and tomorr opr T can best 
interpret this in an incident in our anniversary banquet 
last Wednesday night. ; 

In the earlier part of that evening, one of our young: 
men, dressed in the uniform of our country, came to my 
table with a farewell greeting. I had asked him to tarry. 
and take a bow and speak a word, but pressure of 
circumstances and departure from our town before day- 
break the next morning caused him to go forth from us. 
Yes, that is just it. We would have desired with him 
that he remain and continue to enjoy the fine happen- 
ings of the evening, but the more stern demands of our 
nation and of the world compelled him to go out into. 
larger demands and experiences. 

So with us asa church. We could continue to enjoy 
recollections of the past and the blessings of. the 
present, but preparation for the peace and freedom of 
the world of tomorrow demands that we rise up and 
take part in the great demands of an active, aggressive 
and modern church. Here we are to portray our inter- 
pretation of an All-kind and All-loving God, one too 
great to punish for petty mistakes and yet one who 
would have us be sacrificially at our best. One who 
knows not race or social or political or creedal division, 
but whose love embraces all. And we would go forth 
as men with a vision and a purpose so that all with ' 
whom we come in contact may be the better because ° 
Having seen the glory and brightness of the: 
past, we would now more truly enter the paths of duty, 
service and fellowship with our fellow men and in the” 
spirit of our Heavenly Father: 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Growing in Strength and Usefulness 


HE recent announcement that Dean Academy at 

Franklin had received the residuary estate of the 
late Emma D. Senter of Portland, Maine, in the 
amount of $36,000, calls to mind the number of Uni- 
versalists who have been generous benefactors of the 
school, following Dr. Dean who founded it. Miss Senter 
was the daughter. of the first principal of Dean, 
Timothy G. Senter. Although she was never a student 
at the school, she knew many of the early students, and 
because of her father’s conhection was more interested 
in and loyal to the school than many graduates. She 
died at the Mark H. Wentworth Home for Invalids in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, December 7, 1937, and 
in her will made Dean her residuary legatee after the 
death of her cousin, Annie (Senter) Jenkins, Dean 
67-72. Mrs. Jenkins died last August, and the execu- 
tors of the trust have turned over the estate to the 
school. 

The school added a Junior College Department in 
1941, and, by act of the Massachusetts Legislature a 
year ago, is now able to grant associate degrees. The 
Junior College has grown each year until this fall it 
registered sixty-four students. The courses are designed 
particularly along vocational lines and are definitely 
for those who are not going to a liberal-arts college. 
Outstanding in its curriculum is the Home Economics 
School, the former Boston Y.W.C.A. School of 
Domestic Science, originally established in 1888. In the 
summer of 1942, Dean purchased the school and moved 
its equipment to Franklin. It has continued under its 
former management and staff. One of the finest estates 
in Franklin—the Charles Whiting home—was pur- 
chased for accommodation of the students, and this 
is used as a Practice Home, where the girls prepare and 
serve their own meals in addition to co-operating in 
the management of the household. 

The beautiful former home of Arthur W. Peirce and 
his wife (Lydie P. Ray), outstanding Universalists, has 
been a residence for Junior-College girls for the past 
three years. As the enrollment increased this year and 
it became necessary to find further accommodation, the 
school purchased the estate of Mrs. James F. Ray, 


The Thayer House 


Pe BE 


The Ray House 


which adjoins the Peirce property. Mrs. Ray, like 
Mr. and Mrs. Peirce, was an ardent Universalist, and 
among her bequests left Grace Universalist Church in 
Franklin $1,000, in addition to a similar amount as an 
Easter offering. 

During the summer of 1944 the college also acquired 
the home of Adelbert and Annie (Ray) Thayer, the 
latter a sister of Mrs. Peirce. These four estates practi- 
cally adjoin each other. 

The Junior College still needs more buildings for 
classrooms, gymnasium, and administration. At the 
present time, it shares with the academy such necessi- 
ties, and both groups use the same dining room. 

The academy this year has the largest enrollment 
since 1932. There are 148 resident students and 21 
nonresident. Of the resident students, there are only 
34 boys, the service naturally having depleted the 
numbers. Two floors were taken from the boys’ dor- 
mitory in the main building to be occupied by girls. 
The boys live on the first floor and in the alumni 
building. With the dining room and every possible 
space overcrowded, it is difficult to expect sixty more 
Junior-College students to fit into the setup com- 
fortably and happily. As the Junior College continues 
to grow, the institution is faced with the problem of 
providing proper accommodations that it may assume 
its rightful place with other junior colleges. 

Dean offers a high-school curriculum presented by a 
first-class faculty in an attractive atmosphere in one 
of the most ideal spots in New England. Founded and 
sponsored by stanch Universalists in its early days, it 
still bespeaks the interest, loyalty and support of all 
Universalists. 

The school, in starting its seventy-ninth year, wel- 
comes visitors. For those who have never visited Dean 
Academy and Junior College a rare treat is in store. 
On its campus is Grace Universalist Church, of which 
Rev. Trueman J. Menadue, a graduate of the school, 
succeeding Rev. R. K. Marvin, D.D., is the pastor. 
Earle $. Wallace, a graduate of Dean and’ Tufts, is 
headmaster of the academy and president of the Junior 
College. Victor A. Friend, prominent Universalist 
churchman, is president of the Board of Trustees. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 
VII—A Great Day at Beards Hollow 7 


Johannes 


N the last Sunday in August, 1944, a highly 
: successful service was held once more in the little 
white church of Beards Hollow. Warm sunshine, a 
cool breeze, a deep blue sky and a suggestion of the 
coming autumn in the air made it a perfect day. 
Automobiles arrived from all directions. Down the 
hills and up the valley they came loaded—and with 
picnic baskets in many of them. Around the church 
door people stood visiting for an hour before the 
service. It was a miniature Old Home Week. In the 
church, by eleven o’clock, people had filled every pew, 
the chairs in the aisles and the chairs on the pulpit 
platform. The old bell sounded up and down the valley 
at 10:30 and again at 11, but the clarion call was un- 
necessary. The people came without summoning. It 
was an agreeable experience to find people running for 
the church door so as to get a seat. 

_ There were the country people from all around, but 
there must have been some generous givers able to 
give substantial sums, for the basket collection 
amounted to $120. I saw some of the city people 
present who in times past have given us $25 to $50 
toward our repairs. 

I had the service alone, as many of the neighboring 
ministers had taken August for vacation. As a sermon 
topic I had announced “Religion in the Closing Months 
of the War.” The Stony Creek story referred to edi- 
torially in our issue of September 2 seemed to strike 
a responsive chord. It was at Stony Creek, Virginia, 
that the Holiness Healers met. It was at Stony Creek 
that we met. It was on the 27th of August that the 
preacher at Stony Creek, Virginia, was to take a dose 
of strychnine and to handle rattlesnakes in the presence 
of the congregation to show his faith. It was on the 
Q7th of August, at Stony Creek, New York, that the 
preacher did not take strychnine or get bitten by a 
rattlesnake to show his faith. 

The point of the Beards Hollow sermon was that it 
was a greater, not a lesser, faith that learned and 
obeyed the laws of nature and of our being, as well as 
the Ten Commandments, and that while religion often 
seemed complicated, Christ showed us that it was 
simple, that it had two main elements, faith in God for 
time and eternity and a willingness to work with God 
to make his kingdom come. 

The great text at Stony Creek, Virginia, was “And 
these signs shall follow them that believe: . . . They 
‘shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them.” (Mark 16: 17-18.) : 

The great texts at the service at Stony Creek, New 
York, were “The Lord is my light” and “Let your light 
shine.” 

We built better than we knew at Beards Hollow 
when we bought land and made a parking lot opposite 
the church. ‘Though the road that passes the church 
is an improved county road, and though scores of 


cars are parked up and down the road, under the old 
horseshed and in the grounds of the church, we were 
bothered by traffic jams until we could get fifty or 
seventy-five cars off the road altogether. 

Unable to get a service flag in time, two of the 
ladies went to a department store in Cobleskill on 
Thursday before the service, bought one of the little 
flags that people hang in the windows of their homes 
and cut out and sewed on it the seven blue stars and 
the one gold star that we needed. 

I hung it on a pin pushed into the carved woodwork 
back of the pulpit. At the time of the notices, I talked 
about the boys and read their names. It was all simple, 
natural, and in keeping with our service. 

Also, I spoke of two days’ work put in by the 
neighbors to clean the church and tidy up the grounds. 
Twenty-five people turned out. The hard job was the 
cemetery, for we had not cleared out the brush and 
weeds for four or five years. Axes had to be used here 
and there instead of brush hooks. I had the honor of 
kindling the great fires that consumed the litter. 

Two or three of the best workers were boys from. 
twelve to sixteen, and, as I knew that some of the 
others were between seventy and eighty, I fancied that 
T was looking upon a work that would go on long after 
a greater brush hook had cut me down. 

I saw a boy who had had diabetes from infancy, old 
beyond his years, with a noble sense of responsibility, 
and a tremendous worker. The Bible says something 
about afflictions.. I believe it calls them light. But 
I don’t call diabetes light, but affliction which “work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” Put m plain English, Paul said, “Trials borne 
intelligently and courageously may develop in us 
characters that will stand every test.” 

At the church door before service I had a little talk 
with a German farmer whom I knew to be a Catholic. 
A dozen years ago or more, he arrived with his wife 
and several small children to take over what was 
practically an abandoned farm. On a stormy March 
day the van with his worldly possessions was stuck on 
the steep road that starts near the church at right 
angles to our main hollow road. Others who were in 
the congregation that day had unloaded the van that 
day and taken his goods up the hill on their farm 
trucks. This man plowed fields that had not been 
plowed for half a century. The whole family worked 
hard. The children were sent to school. Now he has 
made his toehold a foothold, and he has won the 
respect and friendship of the people on the hill and the 
people in the hollow. 

As I talked to him and recalled the past, it seemed to 


‘me that there was nothing in life more rewarding than 


to live long enough to see the different chapters written 
in the lives about us. Every call that ever I have made 
along Stony Creek, New York, has been illuminating. 
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Around the tables people gathered for the picnic 
dinner. There was no formality, no speeches, no 
general meeting, only groups of relatives and neighbors, 
and some of them lingered until nearly milking time 
in the afternoon. I had a christening in the church at 
four o’clock and then a rush for the train that would 
start me for Boston again. 

In the congregation I saw professors from the State 
School in Cobleskill, the county judge and surrogate, 
the head of a great Chicago corporation only recently 
retired, a Baptist preacher, some _ schoolteachers, 
summer boarders from Summit, a retired state official, 
a banker, a manufacturer, as well as the farmers of the 
country round about. 
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One would be foolish to think that in restoring a 
practically abandoned church and in holding August 
services that draw a crowd, he had done any great 
thing. In the presence of the religious need for our 
age, this Beards Hollow movement is small and com- 
paratively insignificant. But to the writer at least it 
illustrates the responsiveness of the average man to a 
community need and a neighborhood appeal. It makes 
him sure that in spite of bizarre sects and queer tent 
meetings all over the land, the simple religion of Jesus 
is the only thing that makes an enduring appeal. And 
it illustrates what life has illustrated for the writer all 
along the way, that the things that unite us are 
mightier in the long run than the things which divide. 


The Vermont and Quebec Convention 


HE 111th session of the Vermont and Quebec 

Universalist-Unitarian Convention was held in 
Burlington, Vermont, October 11 and 12. One hundred 
fifty persons attended, representing thirteen parishes, 
four associations and eight units of the convention 
church. 

Dr. Royce §. Pitkin, president of the convention, 
presided. 

The Church School Association, now a committee 
of the convention, and the Universalist-Unitarian 
Women’s Association met on the same day. At the 
sessions of the latter Mrs. Helen Pitkin of Plainfield 

‘spoke on “Women’s Work.” 

On the opening day Dr. John Howland Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, New York, spoke on “Problems of Church 
Management” and led in the forum which followed. 
Dr. Lathrop spoke again in the evening on “A Divided 
Church in a Divided World” and made a marked 
impression. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, and Rey. Charles A. 
Wyman represented Universalist Headquarters. Dr. 
Cummins presented “The United Universalist Appeal” 
and Mr. Wyman the Publishing House exhibit. 

Convention officers elected were: President, Dr. 
Royce S. Pitkin, Goddard College; vice-president, the 
Hon. Ralph W. Putnam, Waterbury; secretary, Dr. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer; treasurer, Langdon S. 
Cummings, Barre; trustee for two years, Mrs. Shirley 
G. (Cleon A.) Perkins, Rutland; trustee for three 
years, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Barre. Fellowship 
Committee, Rey. C. R. Stetson, Derby Line, Rev. 
Gerald Robert FitzPatrick, Montpelier, Rev. Kenneth 
R. Hutchinson, Brattleboro, Mrs. J. Fred Fuller, Rut- 
land, and Arthur B. Whitney, Brattleboro. 

Officers elected by. the Universalist-Unitarian 
Women’s Association were: President, Mrs. Josephine 
H. M. Wilcox, Bethel; first vice-president, Mrs. Helen 
Pitkin; second vice-president, Mrs. Edith L. Coburn, 
North Montpelier; secretary, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, 
Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. Marion K. Scott, Montpelier; 
trustees, Mrs. Emma H. Pennoyer and Mrs. Helen 
-Newton, Stowe, and Miss Stella Cutting, Bellows Falls. 


The retiring president, Mrs. Pennoyer, who declined 
re-election, was presented with a testimonial and a 
generous gift of money. 

Other features of the convention were: 


A turkey dinner attended by 100 persons at which 
an offering of $49.53 for ministerial relief was made;. 


A meeting of ministers and laymen at which the 
Hon. A. H. Heininger presided. One question discussed 
was whether men and women in churches should be 
organized separately or together; 

A discussion of “Young People and the Liberal 
Church” led by Mrs. Skillman E. Myers; 

An address on “Some Critical Problems in Ver- 
mont” by Rev. Max Webster, secretary of the Vermont 
Congregational Conference; 

Defeat of a proposal made by the New Hampshire 
Convention to engage one field worker for the two 
conventions, and the substitution of a committee to 
plan a program of religious education. Rey. Dana E. 
Klotzle was named chairman; 

A service of welcome to new ministers—Rev. Dana 
E. Klotzle of Springfield and Chester, Rev. Carl 
Seaburg of North Montpelier (summer leader), and 
Rey. Kenneth R. Hutchinson of Brattleboro; 

The retirement of George A. Perry as treasurer after 
years of intelligent service; 

A resolution opposing peacetime conscription, en- 
dorsing the work of the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission in defending the rights of Negroes and the 
American-Japanese, and opposing the determination of 
national boundaries until the war is over; 

A resolution expressing pleasure at the presence of 
Dr. Cummins and calling for support of the Univer- 
salist Church of America and the American Unitarian 
Association and both Tur CuristiAn Leaver and the 
Christian Register; 

Support of a plan to unite the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches nationally; 

A motion of thanks to Miss Susan M. Andrews for. 
help at the convention; and 

- Recognition of the importance of the convention 
church. : 
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The Restoration of a Church 


George H. Thorburn, Jr. 


| EAR the spot where the rhythm of the tom-tom 
called the Miami Indians to the worship of the 
Great Spirit, stands a Universalist church which has 
served the village of Montgomery, Ohio, for ‘over a 
century. On Sunday, October 15, the church was 
opened for a service of worship with Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., of Cincinnati as the preacher. Of itself, 
the service was not perhaps significant. But, as it was 
the last service in the building before the work of 
restoration was begun in earnest, it is worthy of 
mention. 

The Montgomery church has been closed for five 
years, and for some time previous to that only an 
occasional service was held in it. With Cincinnati 
expanding to the east toward Montgomery, and the 
‘new suburb of Kenwood growing as it is, there is, and 
will continue to be, need of a Universalist church 
near by. Furthermore, in the restoration plans there 
will be a shrine in. honor of Montgomery’s young men 
and young women who, in this world catastrophe, have 
gone forth to defend the principles for which Univer- 
salism stands. A memorial, let us remember, for these 
young people regardless of race, color or creed. 

Participating in the service with Mr, Thorburn on 
October 15 was the mayor of the village, the Honorable 
Thomas Behrens, a member of the Presbyterian 
Chureh. He delivered a short address and told of the 
interest of the community in the restoration of this 
old church. 

Many public-spirited citizens of note of various 
faiths in Cincinnati and the suburban area have made 
substantial contributions to this work. A new roof 
‘with down spouts and gutters, etc., is finished. The 
carpenter who roofed the church is donating the labor 
for the rebuilding of the tower. The windows were re- 
glazed at the time of this service. The paint for the 
outside and inside has been contributed. 

The work of restoring this church is being sponsored 
by the Old-Fashioned Garden Club of Montgomery, 
_the president of which is Miss Harriet M. Swain, whose 
family has been connected with the church for over a 
century. Plans call for the rearrangement of the 
church, so that the pulpit will be between the front 
doors as it was originally. It will be a raised circular 
pulpit with stairs on either side. The old oil-lamp 
chandeliers—objects of beauty—will be wired for elec- 
tricity. All plaster will be torn from the walls and 
ceiling and the church completely restored. The old 
balcony will be replaced. 

The organ, an Estey, is in splendid condition 
despite disuse. Under lock and key (and the key has 
been lost) in a secretary-bookcase is a remarkably com- 
‘plete collection of historical books on Universalism. 

The Montgomery building is probably the oldest 
Universalist building in use in Ohio, having been built 
in 1837. It is not, however, the oldest church organiza- 
‘tion, as Belpre well claims that distinction. 

It is good that this work is being done, for to the 


The Montgomery Church 


historically minded Montgomery represents something 
vital in the history of the denomination. Near this 
town is the spot where the early pioneers first settled. 
There were “Universalians” from Massachusetts, who 
first made the trip to Holyoke, Massachusetts, and 
then went by covered wagon and oxcart across New 
York State to the Monongahela River, thence by flat- 
boat down the Ohio River and southwest to near-by 
Cincinnati to make their homes. They were people 
of conyiction. They went to a region extremely hostile 
to the doctrine of universal salvation. This may 
account for the appearance of the marble tablet on the 
front of the church reading, “Our God Is a God of 
Salvation.” 

Rev. Enoch Merrill Pingree, who carried the 
evangel of Universalism up and down the Ohio River 


» valley, called the pioneers together to organize a church 


in 1836 and built the church in 1837. Enoch Pingree, 
let us observe, did a lot for the Universalist Church in 
less than fifteen years. He started from Littleton, New 
Hampshire, for the far west, but, seeing the oppor- 
tunity in and about Cincinnati, remained and organized 
many of our churches, some but a memory, others 
valiantly carrying on today. Pingree died at the age 
of thirty-two in 1849 at Louisville, Kentucky, while 
ministering in that community. 

At Montgomery he found men imbued with the 
truths of universal salvation. They hewed the timbers 
for the church on their farms, baked the bricks for its 
construction in a kiln in the church yard. 

Those concerned take pride in the work being done 
in Montgomery and feel certain that the rebirth of this 
church will do much for the village. 

Recently a new Board of Trustees, composed of 
Mesdames Donald Robinson, Florence Lumley, Don 
Channel, Clara Denewitz and Pearl Ulland, was 
created to advance the work, and the Restoration 
Committee of the Garden Club is headed by Mesdames 
Ralph Ricker and R. E. White. 

Incomplete records reveal that many giants of the 


‘denomination at one time served this church as settled 


ministers. The list, as complete as it has been possible 
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to make it, includes Enoch Merrill Pingree,—Henley, 
John A. Gurley, Daniel R. Biddlecombe, George L. 
Demerest, D.D., William S. Bacon, Marion Crosley, 
D.D., J. S. Cantwell, J. D. H. Corwine, John Randolph 
Carpenter, William Y. Emmet, A. G. Laurie, Barlow G. 
Carpenter, now of Peoria, Illinois, George H. Lewis, 
John Edwin Price. In recent years ministers at the 


From the Report of a 


Fred C. Leining 


AM happy to stand before you to report truthfully 

and enthusiastically that the Universalist cause in 
New York State has advanced and increased in effec- 
tiveness during the past year. You have noted that 
our financial structure is stronger; and our Executive 
Board is to be commended for its investment profits, 
for its efficient management by which we have been 
able to finance a large program of benevolences and 
end the year with a splendid balance for future en- 
terprises. Our record in quota payments, in pension 
offerings, in Emergency-Fund contributions and in new 
subscribers to the Empire State Universalist exceeds 
that of the previous year. 


The Ministers 


Universalist ministers of New York State are 
second to none in efficiency, consecration and ambition 
for the cause, and this pronouncement should be suffi- 
cient for every delegate to return to his church and 
start action immediately for an increase in the minis- 
ter’s salary. These ministers always give wholehearted 
support to the enterprises and objectives of this con- 
vention. Certainly this convention rejoices that its 
Executive Board provided funds 
ministers were able to hold a retreat at Cazenovia at a 
minimum of expense to themselves and were assisted 
in the purchase of new books. This policy should be 
continued. 


Denominational Co-operation 


It is gratifying to note the generous support that 
our churches have given the Unified Appeal of the 
Universalist Church of America and the National 
Association of Universalist Women, and to see constant 
increases in the number of our representatives at Ferry 
Beach. Also, I am confident that-New York Univer- 
salists will help the Universalist Publishing House in 
its drive for $125,000. 


- Publicity 


Several of our churches have used distinctive news- 
paper advertisements in their effort to attract larger 
congregations: and to increase enrollment in their 
church schools. We have on file many of these adver- 
tisements, which will be of assistance to churches that 
have not yet ventured in this field. This policy brings 
results, and naturally it can be greatly augmented by 
the person-to-person and house-to-house publicity by 
which you will talk up your church. 


by which our 
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Cincinnati church have served the church when the 
occasion arose—Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. Carl H. 
Olson and Rey. Ralph P. Boyd. 

Thomas A. Freeman, a member of this church a 
century ago, is the only known person from the church 
to have entered the Universalist ministry. He was 
ordained in 1846. 


State Superintendent 


High Lights of the Year 


In addition to the items of good news appearing in 
the current Empire State Universalist, Middleport, 
Albion, Little Falls, Syracuse and Floral Park report 
splendid increases in pledges for the parish budgets. 
Albion has doubled the size of its congregations. 
Cedarville is having larger congregations and has 
money on hand for the painting of its church. 

Little Falls reports a 10 per cent increase in the 
membership of its church school. It has a young 
people’s choir of twenty-two and a cherub choir of 
fifteen. Pledges for the parish budget have increased 
by 20 per cent and benevolences have increased 60 per 
cent. Rey. Howard B. Gilman is the minister. 

Perry appears again in the honor list of churches 
with parish pledges increased by 28 per cent, special 
offerings by 50 per cent, and the minister’s salary by 
$200. Besides raising $863 for a building fund, it 
raised $435 for a new church roof. Rev. Julia M. Tobey 
reports that the average congregation shows an 
increase of 30 per cent. An adult study group was at 
work during the year on the problem of a just and 
lasting peace. Seven persons became members of this 
church, which is no longer on the subsidized. list of the 
convention. 

All Souls’ Church in Brooklyn is the church that 
shows in large figures what can really be accomplished 
when an energetic, capable, consecrated minister and 
loyal, ambitious parishioners really co-operate. Dr. 
Cornelius Greenway reports that during the past 
summer improvements in the church property have 
been made costing $3,200, and during his pastorate the 
mortgage on the parsonage amounting to $30,350 has 
been eliminated. In this period, 465 persons have 
become members of the church. The average congre- 
gation is 200, far above the figures of previous years. 
This church has a choir of seventy-four voices. It is 
a church of which not only this convention but the 
entire denomination is proud. Dr. Greenway averages 
around 700 parish calls per year. 

The church in Hornell again appears on our Honor 
Roll—and with an offspring. In the Woodbury 
Memorial Church in Hornell we have the following 
advances: Income from parish pledges increased 25 
per cent; Renovation Fund, $1,200; church exterior 
painted, organ renovated, kitchen improved. Dr. Ellis 
KE. Pierce, the pastor, was dean of the city-wide 
“University of Life” which was held in the Universalist 
church. Eighteen persons became members of the 
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church. A special advertising campaign at a cost of 
$15 per week was undertaken with splendid results. 
Eight hundred parish calls: were made by the minister 
during the year. 


Loon Lake 


The dramatic story of the new church at Loon Lake 
is familiar. When Mr. Downey visited the remaining 
trustees of this rural church that had been closed for 
many years he stated that it would be a Universalist 
church. They admitted that they knew nothing about 
our church. Then Mr. Downey added, “This is 
the denomination to which Rey. Clara E. Morgan 
belonged.” “Well,” answered their spokesman, “any 
church that Clara Morgan belonged to is good enough 
for us.” All honor is due Mr. Downey, Dr. Pierce and 
Mr. Nesbit for the hard work they performed in repair- 
ing this edifice. “It is one of the loveliest little churches 
you ever saw. And if you could have seen the ruins 
with which we began!” The Hornell Woodworking 
Company made a gift of the altar and lectern, and a 
member of the concern gave $20 over and above. 
Mr. Downey reports that he needs about $500 in 
contributions to finish payment of the bills. 

The weekly report is as follows: 


: Natives and 
September 3 Attendance 125 Summer Visitors 


$156.00 

September 10 85 Natives 40.60 
September 17 54 Natives 39.20 
September 24 44 Natives 38.40 
Total 308 $274.20 


The Universalist Church by nature is international 
in outlook. God has made of one blood all the nations 
and races of men to dwell together on this earth. Our 
gospel passes over all national and racial barriers, 
which have no justification in the sight of God. They 
represent only the accumulated hates and fears of men. 
Changed men and changed women will produce a 
changed world, and the change can come only by 
universal repentance and by all traveling the Christian 
way. This is the new marching order to give to the 
victors and vanquished of this Second World War. 

I ask that you grit your teeth as you face this 
demoralized world and show an invincible spirit. Stand 
up and fight for decency and right in all human rela- 
tionships. Let the world see that Universalists mean 
business in this following of Jesus Christ, and that they 
will pay the price. Now is the time to make your 
church unique! Do the work in the way that it must 
be done in this age. Conform to modern needs. The 
fault is not in your stars but in yourselves if your 
church is a weakling. 

The vital stuff to overcome the wreckage, the 
worries, the lashings, the debasement of the present 
era, is in Universalism. No apologies are necessary. 
There are no inconsistencies in it. We are making reli- 
gion a source of power, health, holiness and peace now. 
We can prove that the best Universalists are not in their 
graves. Let us show the world that we have a faith 
in which we not only believe but which we will back 
with our lives. Come on, show the world that we know 
our job, that we love it and that we can make good! 
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A Service at Our National 
Church 


T the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington a service was held on October 29 to 
dedicate the memorial to Emilie F. Libby given by the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff was the preacher at the morning service of the 
church, after which the dedication services were held 
in the aisle chapel. Dr. Ratcliff, Dr. Brooks and 
Dr. Van Schaick took part in the dedication service. 
The memorial is the music room of the church. 
It was taken recently by the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention. The trustees of the convention, 
who received $90,000 from the estate of Miss Libby, 
voted to use $1,000 of this amount for the memorial. 
On the walls of this room, henceforth to be the 
Emilie F. Libby Room, is a plaque with this in- 
scription: 


A memorial to Emilie F. Libby (1845-1924) of Wellfleet, 
Massachusetts—a loyal Universalist—a member of the First 
Universalist Society of Wellfleet and for many years a 
member of the choir and organist of this society—a generous 
contributor to the work of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, which gave this room in her memory. 


Miss Libby was a daughter of a successful New 
York City businessman who was a Universalist and 
who settled in Wellfleet when he retired. Miss Libby 
was then a very beautiful teen-age girl. At the service 
of dedication Dr. Ratcliff told the simple story of her 
life. 

Dr. Brooks said that the example of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention should be followed by 
other Universalist bodies, that the Universalist 
National Memorial Church was planned for memorials 
to be placed in the future as well as for those given 
when the church was built, and that this fact should be 
made known to everybody. 

The prayer, added by special request, in substance 
was as follows: 


Almighty God, we thank thee for our Christian faith, for 
those who have lived it, for those who have found fitting and 
beautiful words in which to put it, for all who have been 
apostles and teachers, and for those who have suffered for it. 

We thank thee for the builders of this church, our house 
of prayer, where we think our better thoughts and find 
strength to live better lives. 

We recall with gratitude those whose names are known of 
all men, who have stood in the forefront and taken the lead, 
and we think also of the vastly greater number who have 
labored in obscurity, whose names were seldom mentioned but 
through whose labors and sacrifices the work has gone on. 
Bless us, we pray thee, as we dedicate a memorial to one of 
these. We thank thee for her life, for her gift, for her ministry 


of music. 


Grant that as men and women, through the generations 
to come, enter the room that bears her name and read the 
writing on the wall, they may find resolution to press on 
whether men praise or blame, anxious only for the praise of 
thee, our Lord and our God. For thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory for ever. Amen. 


At the morning church service Dr. Ratcliff preached 
a powerful sermon on “The Survival of Religion.” It 
made a deep impression. 


J.V.S. 
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Indiana Universalist Convention 
Pearl M. Mock 


HE 97th annual sessions of the Indiana Univer- 

salist Convention were held in St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Muncie—pastor, Rey. Arthur W. 
McDavitt—October 6, 7 and 8. 

The occasional sermon was given by Rev. W. C. 
Abbe, pastor of the Galveston Circuit. He preaches at 
Galveston, Salem, Pleasant Valley and Oaklandon. 
His sermon voiced. the conviction that faith without 
works was dead. The communion service was con- 
ducted by Mr. McDavitt, and the offermg for the 
Gunn Ministerial Fund-amounted to $41. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, was present through- 
out the convention and spoke on denominational 
achievements and objectives. He also spoke at the 
Fellowship dinner Saturday evening and gave the 
sermon on Sunday morning. 

On Saturday the State Church School Convention, 
the A.U.W. and the State Convention held business 
sessions. The women were happy to have as their 
speaker Mrs. Holbrook Mulford of Oak Park, Illinois. 

While this was the 97th annual session, one of the 
churches recently celebrated its 100th anniversary. 
The Manchester church, a modest but attractive white 
frame building, is in good repair. It has a membership 
of sixty-five, keeps its records in perfect order and all 
bills paid, holds regular parish meetings every third 
Saturday evening in homes of members, has church 
school fifty-two Sundays a year, and preaching every 
fourth Sunday evening of the month by Rev. George 
H. Thorburn, Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio. A history of this 
church appeared in the last issue of Tur Leaner. 

Resolutions passed gave thanks to the Muncie 
church, to Dr. Cummins and the retiring officers; 
emphasized the importance of the church schools to 


the future of the churches; deplored various subversive 
movements aimed at the disintegration of the nation 
and signified the intention of helping to counteract 
such vicious influences; advocated an increase of 50 
per cent in subscriptions to THe Curistran Leaner; 
endorsed the work of Dr. Cummins, “our dynamic 
leader,” and his program, and pledged full co-operation 
in the development of a departmentalized church and 
in the promotion of the ideals of the Universalist 
Church of America. 

Recommendations adopted were that each church 
send one or more delegates to Midwest Institute, and 
that each church and the State Convention contribute 
to that end; that each church secure subscriptions to 
Tue Curistian Leaprr; that each church appoint a 
visiting committee to call on its members and urge 
church attendance; that forums dealing with subjects 
related to better social world order be included in 
church programs, and that the churches send repre- 
sentatives to such meetings in their communities; that 
a committee be appointed to consider revision of the 
state constitution so that it will coincide with the 
constitution of the national constitution, in which 
changes have been made. 

An amendment was adopted making the presidents 
of the auxiliary organizations members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the State Convention. 

Officers elected were: President, Amos Smith, Oak- 
landon; vice-president, Mrs. B. F. Leiser, South Bend; 
secretary, Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis; treasurer, 
Glenn P. Bolander, Oaklandon; trustee, Miss Louanna 
Wilson, Peru. Fellowship Committee: Rev. A. W. 
MecDavitt, Rey. Pearl M. Mock, Amos Smith, Mrs. 
Bessie Hill and Mrs. Amos Smith, Place for next 
convention: To be decided later. 


The Issue Raised by Dr. Cummins 


Shaun Herron 


HE article by your general superintendent in the 

June 17th issue of Tue CuristrAN Lmaper, “Let 
the People Speak,” has the greatest possible significance 
for liberal Christians, not only in the United States but 
in Great Britain and elsewhere. It touches a particu- 
lar case. It concerns a great issue in contemporary 
Christianity. 

Here in Britain what appeared to be a storm in a 
teacup arose over the exclusion, by the Bristol Council 
of Churches, of the Unitarians, and, astoundingly, the 
statement that further consideration would have to be 
given to the question whether the Council could admit 
the Society of Friends. There is a distinct. hardening 
of the arteries amongst the “evangelical” churches, 
though there seems little enough justification on their 
part for an exclusive appropriation of the term evan- 
gelical. The somewhat belated and not altogether 


spiritual concern for church union is steadily narrowing 
itself down, and the adulterated theology of crisis 
(another name for an emotional reaction to a tem- 
porary and difficult situation) is resolving itself into the 
ground for a still further division of that euphemism, 
“Christendom.” A scheme of church union which has 
recently been put forward in England by a layman of a 
noncreedal church and which has been highly com- 
mended by many of the leaders of English Congrega- 
tionalism, insists on a minimum creed as part of its 
framework. A sign of the backward times into which 
the “free” churches have fallen. For the minimum creed 
is a skillfully framed theological statement, with the 
appearance of liberalism andthe substance of a con- 
siderable fundamentalism. It will not be long before 
such a creed hardens into a rigid statement of faith. 
Tt is the fate of all “minimum creeds” of its kind. 
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The most distressing feature of this adolescent 
reaction to crisis is the “nattering” spirit in which it is 
presented. Publications such as the Presbyter in 
Britain, representing the views of intellectual and ego- 
tistical young theological obscurantists, have practi- 
cally left this world and live now in a comfortable 
world of paper and printers’ ink, safely embedded in 
“the evangelical Christian tradition,” scorning “liberal- 
ism” as a dead letter inadequate for the times, and 
pettishly questioning its Christian validity. ..When 
“evangelicals” permit themselves to question the 
Christian validity of the position taken by others who 
call themselves Christian, it always suggests to me that 
the sourness has entered their souls and the process of 
voluntary self-deception has begun. 

The growing tension of the situation is further illus- 
trated by the reply made to liberals who want more 
radio time on the Wave lengths of the B.B.C. Dr. 
Welsh, the religious broadcasts director, blandly tells 
the public that Brita is a Christian country and its 
national radio must therefore reflect “the main stream 
of Christian tradition”—whatever that may be. When 
(very rarely) others are permitted to broadcast, it may 
not be for the purpose of presenting the differences 
which mark them off from “the main stream of the 
Christian tradition” but merely for the purpose of con- 
ducting a religious service and preaching an innocuous 
sermon. Both, prayers and sermons, are censored, and 
even such a distinguished religious leader as Dr. George 
McLeod of the Iona Community has told me that his 
prayers have been censored by the Religious Broad- 
casts Department. 

One is compelled to wonder in these days whether 
“the main stream of the Christian tradition” has 
learned very much from its experience in the past, or 
whether it has even yet discovered the meaning of its 
ingenious phrases—‘“religious freedom” and “Christian 
unity.” One has no need to wonder what the reaction 
of the hard-pressed serviceman is to all this. He merely 
wonders what all this irrelevant hair-splitting has to do 
with the Christ in whom he sees something he can 
understand and to which he can respond. He also 
wonders if once more the Christ must be lost and 
obscured by institutions more anxious to preserve 
themselves than they are to present him. 


Little Scottie 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HEN I was a boy, I and my two brothers—one 

older and one much younger—walked to church 
through the London streets with our parents. We did 
not mind the walk; we did not mind church, for, 
although there was no part for children and the 
sermons seemed far too long, we had many interesting 
and secret games of our own and there were also great 
and solemn things which impressed us. But there was 
one thing my older brother and I simply hated, and 
that was the way our younger brother was dressed. 
He was, alas! a rather pretty little boy and had a mass 
of golden curls, and on Sundays our parents dressed 
him in a complete Scotch suit. Why, I don’t know. 
It is still a mystery to me, for we had no Scotch blood 
in us. But the poor dear little wretch was compelled 
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to wear a plaid kilt, out of which his bare knees 
twinkled and therefore had to be specially scrubbed on 
Sunday mornings; a sporran, which is a pouch hung in 
front of the kilt; a queer little velvet jacket; a plaid 
scarf across one shoulder, where it was fastened by a 
large brooch with an orange-colored glass jewel in it; 
buckled shoes and a little cap—the same shape as some 
soldiers wear today—with a silver thistle on it. The 
only thing missing were bagpipes, but we made up for 
them by the noises we made to tease him. 

My older brother and I endured tortures on our 
way to church. Other boys who were not going to 
church—‘‘lewd fellows of the baser sort” as the 
Bible calls them—jeered loudly at my little brother. 
Even from the opposite side of the street they whistled 
and called and cried out. Perhaps even worse were 
women who stared and smiled with rapture, and said 
loud enough for us to hear, “Blimey! Ain’t ’e the perfect 
little Scottie?” I say, we two older ones suffered; but 
that was nothing compared with what our little 
brother suffered. His face would be scarlet, we would 
add our own cruel teasings, but he never Iet us know 
how much he loathed it; he never gave us the pleasure 
of really knowing how he hated that Scotch suit. 


-He just gritted his teeth and marched along the street 


and through the park in his kilt every Sunday. Only 
long after did we understand what he had endured. 

Years passed—as the storybooks say—and my 
brother was grown up; at least, he was old enough to 
go off as a soldier in the First World War, and went, 
first to the Austrian Front and then to the East. 
T don’t think that physically he was immensely brave. 
He was-a sensitive sort of person, loved music more 
than anything, and could not get rid of a crop of fair 
curls. There was much about the war that he loathed. 
But he went into it and through it until he got some 
poison gas on his lungs, which later caused him to die 
too young. 

It was one day during that war that there was a 
task to be done which struck horror into my brother’s 
heart, and he felt he could not face it. He could not 
pretend to himself that he was not very frightened, and 
would have given anything to escape the responsibility. 
But he knew that, if he himself did not do the job, he 
must ask another man to do it. It might mean death; 
at the time he felt sure it would mean death. He was 
shrinking and aching with reluctance; but somehow he 
was resolved to do the thing himself. The awful 
moment came, and suddenly, without time to wonder 
how such a picture could be thrown on the screen of 
his thoughts, he saw himself very clearly—a little boy 
marching to church in his kilt amid the jeers and cat- 
calls of other boys—and he remembered the childish 
agony he had never confessed to us. Then he knew, 
so he said, he knew that the little boy who could bear 
that so long ago could also bear this thing that had to 
be done. And, forgetting his fear, he did it. 

I am not suggesting that parents are ever right to 
make children wear clothes which are oddly different. 
That is not my point at all. But I am suggesting to 
you, and to myself, that the way we do the disagree- 
able, hard and even stupid things we must do, may be 
the very measure of our courage later on when we have 
to face the Hardest Thing which everyone must do. 
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William Penn Tercentenary 
The Earl of Halifax 


Following is the text of the speech made by the Earl of 


Halifax, British Ambassador to the United States, at a meet- 


ing in celebration of the William Penn Tercentenary held at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on Tues- 
day, October 24, under the auspices of the Committee of the 
William Penn Tercentenary Celebration. 


URING the recént talks at Dumbarton Oaks, 

there was a member of the British delegation 
who never appeared: m any of the photographs and 
took no active part in any of the discussions. I am 
not sure that many people really knew he was there, 
or would recognize him from my description. 

He was stout and plainly dressed, with dreamy 
blue eyes and a turned-up nose, and somewhat past 
middle age. He made no great attempt to force him- 
self upon‘the company’s attention; but in spite of his 
unobtrusive ways, he was, I think, quite an important 
person. For, apart from a long connection with this 
country, he had turned his mind to the problems which 
were being debated at Dumbarton Oaks many years 
before any of the other representatives had thought 
of paying any attention to them. 

His name, as I expect you have guessed, was 
William Penn, and the suggestion I have made ceases 
to be entirely fanciful when we remember that so 
much of what is passing through men’s minds today 
in their pursuit of peace was in his mind 250 years 
ago, when he wrote his Essay Towards the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe. 

For this reason, among others, I feel myself greatly 
privileged to be taking part in the celebration of this 
tercentenary in the chief city of your great state, of 
which William Penn was founder. He was indeed a 
pioneer in more senses than one, and since his day 
many have sought to follow the same trail. For the 
problem of peace is no new thing; it is as old as war, 
and war is as old as man. But if it is plain, after the 
experience of the past five years, that a fresh and 
terrible urgency has been given to the problem and its 
solution, it is equally sure that we may learn from 
those, like Penn, who gave it some attention in the 
past. ; 
We shall not find it easy to understand William 
Penn’s thoughts on peace, unless we know a little of 
their background. That was essentially religious. 
Penn was a Quaker. He believed war to be wrong. 
That is to say, he resisted war not because it was 
expensive in human life, or because it brought with it 
a great deal of suffering to mnocent people, or even 
because it often degraded those who engaged in it. 
It had all these results, which he and the followers of 
George Fox have deplored and striven to counteract 
from the first days of the Quaker movement. But 
Penn believed war to be wrong primarily because he 
saw it as something incompatible with a society which 
tried to follow the teaching of Christ. Of this incom- 
patibility every Christian must be always and acutely 
conscious. For in one aspect—and that .the most 


obvious—war seems plainly to ignore the command 
to make love of our fellow men a foundation of the 
Christian life only second in importance to the love 
of God. ' 

Yet the very breath of the injunction to love our 
fellow men forbids us to interpret it too narrowly. We 
surely mistake the spirit of it if, by refusal to face war, 
we expose not only indeed the bodies but the souls of 
men to irreparable damage and destruction. 

Few who have read and pondered either the phi- 
losophy or the actions of those aBainst whom we now 
wage war, can doubt the rightness of resistance to 
protect the world from such long degradation as the 
victory of our enemies would have involved. And the 
conclusion surely is that in an imperfect world, war 
is sometimes the lesser of two evils and that, in trying 
to satisfy one condition of a Christian society, we 
must not sacrifice another of more vital consequence. 

But there is one great truth which certainly emerges 
from Penn’s thought, and it is one which, if we are to 
guard ourselves against bitter disappointment, we 
must keep clearly before our minds. There is a wrong 
and there is a right way of approaching the problem 
of peace. The wrong way is to regard it as an aim, 
single and sufficient in itself; to look on peace merely 
as the absence of war; to suppose that when we have 
set up the necessary machinery, and disarmed anyone 
who might commit a breach of the peace, we have 
done all that is required. 

For it- is not enough to think of peace, and work 
for peace, as an end in itself. In all spheres of life, 
public and private, such limitation is apt to breed 
failure and disappointment. The man to whom happi- 
ness is an end in itself becomes a miserable egoist, 
unloved of his neighbors and a perpetual disappoint- 
ment to himself. The man to whom health is an end 
in itself is apt to become a tiresome valetudinarian and 
a querulous invalid. And the man to whom peace is 
an end in itself is in danger of becoming, unwillingly 
and unwittingly, a maker of wars. 

With all respect to those who may take a different 
view, I suggest therefore that the right way to serve 
the cause of peace is to see it ever against the larger 
background of human life in all its various aspects, 
some good, some bad, and to regard it as part of a 
pattern that we seek to draw for society as a whole. 
That was Penn’s way, and it should be ours. 

Penn was, so it seems to me, acutely conscious of 
two worlds: the City of God, “an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the Heavens,” and the “City of 
Confusion,” which was man’s pitiful attempt to order 
the world about him. From this flowed the conception 
of what he called the “Holy Experiment”—the experi- 
ment of a colony overseas, where people, freed from 
the trammels of the past,.could start afresh, and where, 
among the woods and hills of Pennsylvania, they could 
build a society more in accord with the Kingdom of 
Heaven than any the world had known. 
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In all this, Penn reflected what has been the long- 
ing of countless men and women through the ages, 
both before his day and after. His two worlds are in 
fact the projection on to a large screen of that which 
every one of us knows to be the double element in his 
own life: a body, subject to physical laws and judged 
remarkable if it lasts for a hundred years, and a spirit 
or soul for which Christianity, along with other great 
religions, claims immortality. 

And the task of the Christian in daily life must 
always be to make a true adjustment of these two 
parts of his own being. So also must he try to bring 
the visible world, comprising every side of human 
relations, into more faithful conformity with the other 
world which is unseen. That is the purpose of his 
daily prayer that God’s kingdom may come, and his 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Tf he accepts this obligation, the new order that he 
must try to build must be securely founded upon jus- 
tice. For it is the sense of justice, perhaps more than 
anything else, which raises humanity above the habit 
of the jungle. Justice is therefore the first element’ of 
any durable human order. It follows that between 
nations peace can never merely be the absence of war. 
There can be no true peace unless justice is also 
present. 

We can test this assertion by events within our 
own experience. For five years there was absence of 
war from Poland. For four years there was no war 
in Occupied Europe. But the “peace” of Poland and 
of Occupied Europe was the peace of a concentration 
camp, and its purveyors have been the uniformed 
murderers of the Gestapo. 

If in 1940 the Nazis had broken the resistance of 
Britain, there might have been this sort of “peace” in 
the world; but there would have been no sort of justice. 
When, therefore, we pray for the peace of Jerusalem, 
we do not merely desire that there should be no fight- 
ing in her streets, we are praying for the presence of 
that quality of justice which ensures peace, and which, 
above all others, distinguishes a society that accepts 
the moral law from a society that repudiates it. 

To the extent to which we can be successful in 
creating such a society, it would be true to say that we 
need not directly concern ourselves with peace. For 
we shall surely have it, and much else that we desire, 
just because we should have established the conditions 
that are indispensable. So true it is that we must 
seek first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto us. 


But justice will not flourish, any more than a. 


garden plant, unless we give it what is needed for its 
health and growth. We know what has been the 
development of law in national life. When a man 
could only obtain his personal rights by fighting for 
them, he fought. But the law, when and where it was 
established, gave him more sure and convenient 
remedy. It secured that in any dispute the verdict 
went not to the man who had the greater strength but 
to the man who had the greater right. The more just 
and strong the law, the less likelihood there was of a 
good citizen wishing or trying to take it into his own 
hands. But if it became corrupt or feeble, one of two 
things would happen—either lawlessness would resume 
its rule or, as in our own time we have seen in Germany 
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and Italy, the law would be perverted to the unscru- 
pulous ends of wicked men. It would become a weapon 
in the hands of the strong, and a terror not to the 
evildoer but to the weak, and justice would take wing. 

It is perhaps a fair criticism of us all that for one 
reason or another in the years following 1918 we 
placed the claims of what we thought was peace above 
the claims of what we knew was justice. That was, 
as we see now, to misunderstand the real character of 
peace, and it was only when the world was faced with 
all the implications of the Nazi creed that it woke up 
to the truth. 

What is then vital in any international order we 
may try to establish when this war is over is that it 
should represent justice. But it must be justice so 
armed as to. be beyond challenge, for if law loses its 
virtue when it ceases to be just, it loses its practical 
authority when it ceases to be strong. Weak justice 
is powerless against the forces that reject its right of 
audience. In the words of the great French thinker, 
Pascal: “Justice without power is unavailing, power 
without justice is tyrannical. We must therefore com- 
bine justice and power, making what is just strong, 
and what is strong just.” 

But more is meant by justice than fair dealing 
between nations. That is one part of the pattern we 
seek to follow. Another and as necessary a part is 
fair dealing within nations. The two are really in- 
divisible, as is justice. 

Each country has its own domestic problems. Each 
country must find its own solutions for them. In 
Britain, when we look back to the days before the 
war, we are all conscious of internal flaws in the 
structure of our society, and it is in the hope of ending 
some of these that our government has made its recent 
proposals for social security, based very largely upon 
Sir William Beveridge’s Report. 

That men, through no fault of their own, should 
have been allowed to drift for months and even years 
on a hopeless sea of unemployment, that they should 
be badly housed or underfed, or come at last to an 
old age of poverty and neglect—these, where they 
existed, were some of the human ills which tainted 
the life of our land. They showed the presence of 
injustice within a nation between man and man, just 
as war, or the threat of war, has shown the presence 
of injustice or evil disturbing the harmony of nations. 

And, though we may not always trace the exact 
sequence of events, we must assume that, as Plato 
taught that virtue is one, so these several forms of 
injustice are all related to one another. The will of 
a nation is the collective will of the individuals that 
compose it. Penn saw this clearly enough. “Let men 
be good,” he wrote, “and the government cannot be 
bad. If it be ill, they will cure it. But if men be bad, 
let the government be never so good, they will en- 
deavor to warp and spoil it to their turn.” 

Those are wise words. And it follows that if jus- 
tice is denied by individuals, we can hardly expect it 
to be constantly affirmed by the nation, and if it is 
denied in dealings between men, it will not be affirmed 
in dealings between nations. A multitude of little 
wrongs by inconspicuous men and women may pave 
the approach to some crowning infamy which spells a 
people’s doom. 
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Let me sum up the conclusions which I have tried 
to suggest to you tonight, on this anniversary of the 
birth of William Penn. The first is that if we are to 
“seek peace and ensure it,” we must see it as part of 
a pattern reflecting the order of God’s kingdom and 
expressing God’s purpose for the world. The second 1s 
that the warp and woof of that pattern is justice, 
without which it will be unsubstantial stuff and, when 
the strain comes, will crumble into fragments. The 
third is that justice is something indivisible and invar- 
iable. It is the concern everywhere, and at all times, 
of nations and of men. 

It might be argued that by accepting these con- 
clusions, we would be binding ourselves to be crusading 
against injustice, always and everywhere, and that this 
is not practical politics. 

It is certainly true that no man, and no nation, can 
be expected to take individual action in all cases of 
alleged injustice, as they certainly cannot act beyond 
the limitations of their power. But it is also true that 
what one nation, acting by itself, neither can, nor 
should be asked to, perform will often lie within the 
collective competence of the peace-loving peoples of 
the world. And, therefore, the argument is largely one 
to reinforce the necessity for co-operation, for justice 
between nations of all peoples who have learnt, at 
bitter cost, that they can never be indifferent to events, 
however apparently remote, which may threaten world 
peace and, with that, their own. 

Today, we have such an opportunity as rarely 
occurs in history to achieve that co-operation. But 
success will depend far less upon the perfection of the 
machinery we may set up than upon the continued 
resolution of ordinary men and women. For this 
reason, the doctrine that emerges from these con- 
clusions becomes a good deal more than a directive for 
our statesmen. Rather should it be a rule of life for 
every citizen, for only so may they hope to achieve 
the larger purpose in the lives of nations. 

As and when the fighting stops, we shall find our- 
selves under tests more searching im some ways per- 
haps than those of war. And we may well remem- 
ber some other words of him in whose honor we have 
tonight come together. “If we would amend the 
world,” he wrote, “we should mend ourselves, and 
teach our children to be, not what we are, but what 
they should be.” 

In that spirit of resolution, let us go forward with 
hope, humility and faith to meet the calls that the 
future will make upon us all. 


HOW CHURCHES ARE HELPING THE RED CROSS 


ECAUSE churches believe in the things for which the 

Red Cross stands, many the country over have organ- 
ized groups which, though far from battle lines, are taking 
a definite part in helping to bind the wounds and ease the 
sufferings of the wounded and hospitalized. 

Preparation of bandages is something that can be done 
at a distance for those we love and would minister to. Thus 
these groups are definitely helping nurses and doctors at 
work on beachheads, in evacuation hospitals, and elsewhere. 

But there is a less spectacular kind of Red Cross work 
that is required for the young, old and middle-aged at home. 
These people, too, need nursing care. Yet, does the average 
homemaker—father as well as mother—or the potential 
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homemaker—high-school-age daughter or son—know how to 
help take care of family sickness? 

The American Red Cross through its local chapters is 
offering the services of thousands of professional nurses to 
mstruct three million persons in home nursing. This is the 
additional number estimated to be needed in the care of 
potential illness in the home. The training covers funda- 
mental and simple skills which are easily learned but which 
are of great help to both physician and patient in case of 
illness. 

Last year when a typhoid epidemic struck, those in the 
community who had taken the Red Cross home nursing 
course rallied to the emergency and assisted in providing the 
necessary care. When a mild epidemic of influenza descended 
upon a suburb of Washington, D. C., members of a Red 
Cross home nursing class, under the leadership of their nurse- 
instructor, helped the sick who were unable to get pro- 
fessional nurses to care for them. They collected ration 
cards and did the necessary marketing; they made huge 
kettles of soup and provided other nourishment; they bathed 
patients and made them comfortable. “I was sick and ye 
visited me.” 

Large numbers of nurses are needed overseas and in the 
hospitals at home. It is frequently impossible to get pro- 
fessional nurses for private duty during serious illness. Many 
hospital wards have been closed because there are not 
enough nurses to take care of patients. It is anticipated that 
the number of doctors and nurses available for civilians will 
continue to decrease in the early postwar years because they 
will be needed to provide continued care for the wounded and 
sick at home and abroad. 

It is to help overcome these possible handicaps to health 
that the Red Cross urges church groups throughout America 
to sponsor home nursing classes in co-operation with local 
Red Cross committees. Call the Red Cross chapter to make 
arrangements. 


A SOUTHERN WHITE MAN AND THE NEGRO 


N line with its policy of preparing popular summaries 

of important research in the social or economic field, the 
Public Affairs Committee recently published The Negro in 
America, a 32-page pamphlet by Maxwell S. Stewart sum- 
marizing the two-volume work, An American Dilemma, by 
the distinguished Swedish social economist, Gunnar Myrdal. 

~ Dr. Myrdal, “approaching the task with a fresh mind,” 
found an astonishing ignorance of the Negro among the 
white population both in the South and in the North, accord- 
ing to the pamphlet. 5 

This ignorance, Dr. Myrdal suggested, may explain in 
part the gap between America’s professed belief in equality 
and democracy and its manifestly unequal treatment of 
members of the black race. He had no doubt that a great 
majority of white people in America would give the Negro 
a much better deal if they knew the facts. 

Misunderstanding was found to be particularly serious 
with respect to the supposed biological inferiority of the 
Negro. Many “uninformed” white persons conclude that the 
Negro is inferior by heredity because statistics show that he 
has comparatively high sickness and death rates, makes a 
poor showing in “intelligence tests,’ has a high rate of 
criminality, and holds comparatively few positions of power 
and responsibility. 1 

The Myrdal study finds the chief explanation for this 
poor showing in the economic, political, and social disad- 
vantages of being a Negro. It points out that 


1. most Negroes are desperately poor. In the South the 
Negro’s poverty is connected with a backward agricultural 
economy. In the North he has been kept out of many of 
the more desirable kinds of work. 


2. the Negro’s education, from grade school through 
college, is inferior, making it difficult for him to get the 
training necessary for the better jobs. 
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$. severe political restrictions, particularly in the South, 


have hindered the Negro from looking to the ballot as a means 
of improving his position. 


4. the Negro, segregated by ordinance or social pressure, 
has been kept outside the main currents of American life. 
Jim Crow has resulted in poor housing and limited social 
and cultural opportunities. 


The pamphlet indicates that while America’s entry into 
World War II greatly speeded up the Negro’s demand 
for equality and justice, and to some degree has improved 
his position, the impact of the war on the Negro has had 
the effect of increasing the tension between the North and 
the South. ; 

“This fact in itself,’ the pamphlet states, “would seem 
to make it essential for us to find a national rather than a 
sectional solution to the racial issues.” / 

Hope that some basis for solving the Negro-white prob- 
Jem can be reached is found in the fact that while the white 
Southerner objects less to job equality for the Negro than 
to social equality, the Negro is concerned primarily with job 
equality and to a much less extent with social inequalities. 

The Negro in America, by Maxwell S. Stewart, is the 
ninety-fifth in the series of popular, factual 10-cent pamphlets 
issued by the Public Affairs Committee, nonprofit educa- 
tional organization, at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
Ne Y-: ‘ 


NOT RATIONED 


] WAS a bit intrigued this past summer by a slogan which 

appeared on a small card advertising a lovely gift shop in 
Laconia, New Hampshire. It expressed in homely fashion 
that everyday wisdom so characteristic of New England. 
Here it is; Our grandmother’s slogan—“We’re short of noth- 
ing we've got.” 

These days challenge the church to examine itself to make 
sure there are no shortages in or substitutes for those things 
in which it is supposed to specialize. For one thing there must 
be no shortage of members in the church, the “Society of the 
friends of Jesus.” Only a strong church can minister to the 
wounds of a war-weary, heartsick world. Let every man who 
wants this country to be great and peace to be the heritage 
of our children give himself to the strengthening of the church. 

The First Parish has a good record for being “long” on 
those qualities which make for a strong society of friends 
committed to love, work, and worship—Cuartes H. Mon- 
BLPAU,-pastor of the First Parish in Malden (Mass.) , Univer- 
salist, in the church bulletin. 


CHURCHES AND THE INCOME TAX 


T,‘OURTEEN frequently asked questions about the new 

income-tax procedures effective in 1945 are answered in 
A Primer on the Churches and the Income Tax recently pub- 
lished by the Federal Council of Churches. 

Prepared by Dr. Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary 
of the Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council, the Primer is designed primarily as an aid to min- 
isters, lay officials of local churches and church members, for 
use in the local church. ; 

In a foreword to the 8-page, pocket-sized pamphlet, Dr. 
Roswell P. Barnes, associate general secretary of the Federal 
‘Council, declared that “the introduction of the new simplified 
individual income-tax returns impeses upon every minister 
and finance committee of a local church the responsibility to 
-explain to the contributors the implications of the new 
procedure.” p 

Tf this task is done adequately, he added, _possibly the 
-churches need not suffer financially, despite the new pro- 
-cedures which put the conscientious and generous contribu- 
tor to an inconvenience to obtain his deduction while allowing 
the man who contributes nothing an unearned deduction. 

The pamphlet was highly praised by one churchman re- 
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cently as making the new income-tax procedures “almost 
intelligible”! 
Copies of the Primer are available at 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Single copies are 5 cents each, with 
rates on quantities for mailing to church members. 


A WAY TO HELP 
Epwarp S. ARNOLD 


P LANNED parenthood, or birth control as it is designated 
in some quarters, is a topic that calls for the deepest 
and clearest kind of thinking. It cannot be brushed aside 
lightly. It cannot have thrust upon it a torrent of harsh 
names and denunciations and then be dropped. It must be 
considered and solved rightly from a moral standpoint, which 
means a religious standpoint, for morals stem from concepts 
of religion. 

* One powerful incentive for the practice of birth control, as 
claimed by its adherents, is the high cost of living. It is 
not the maternity care alone, there is also the rearing of 
the child. Because of this cost the mortality rate among 
the poor is high, they say, for there is not enough money to 
give each child adequate care. 

To offset this claim there has been set up by the state, in 
many countries, as in Russia recently, a system of state aid. 
After the third child a series of cash payments is made to 


the mother and child, and the amount of the payment in- 


creases with each child. This is the state plan in substance. 
But many people do not like the idea of the state doing this 
thing, for they fear, and rightly perhaps, that it is driving 
deeper the wedge of state control into all national life. The 
other alternative is help from private sources. An insurance 
scheme, perhaps, or some form of co-operative. 

Within the past ten to twelve years there have sprung 
into existence organizations called Maternity Guilds, sanc- 
tioned and guided by the church. When a locality decides 
that it is desirable to organize a guild, sanction is sought and, 
if obtained, and the local constitution is approved, steps are 
taken to perfect the organization. 

First, some well-to-do public-spirited people, known as 
patrons, contribute from twenty-five to fifty dollars each. 
This need not necessarily be paid in a lump sum but may be 
paid over a certain period. The amount raised in this way 
serves as a reserve fund. When this fund is thought to be 
large enough to warrant it, sustaining and family members 
begin to contribute to it, the sustaining members paying one 
dollar a year and waiving all rights to maternity care. The 
family members, whenever possible, contribute ten dollars a 
year in installments. These contribute to make the fund 
available to others even if- they themselves do not benefit 
from it. 

Then there are associate members—physicians, nurses, 
teachers, who give, instead of money, their services, free or 
at reduced fees. Lectures on maternity care are given, also 


“practical advice for the mother and child, and talks on 


modern hygiene. Furthermore, the ladies of the guild, during 
the mother’s confinement, look out for her needs, watch over 
her other children if necessary, and buy food for the family. 
Thus the mother has nothing to worry her, everything being 
taken care of. 

The guild plan is not insurance. No specific amounts are 
promised members in their time of need, only as much as 
possible. There is no binding or forcing of the members, 
and no one is compelled to pay during the time when aid is 
not expected. Everything is free. In season and out, mem- 
bers faithfully contribute for the benefit of others. It has 
been revealed during the years that there should be ten 
sustaining members for each contributing family member. 

Churches with large membership are in a position to estab- 
lish maternity guilds, and should do so. -In other places 
churches might group together in carrying out the program. 
The multiplicity of such guilds would lessen the need for 
state interference, and, best of all, it would overcome the 
greatest contention of the advocates for a planned parent- 
hood, and public opinion would do the rest. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PICTURE OF BELGIUM 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Your kind letter dated September 1 haz been forwarded 
to me. I am sending this reply back to my secretary to be 
typed. She is the only person in England, apart from my 
wife, who admits being able to read my handwriting! 

I’m glad that the Christian World has arrived at your 
office. I will renew the subscription when it expires until 
such time as the situation in Britain makes it possible for 
newspaper exchanges to operate once more. I hope that by 
that time I may have been able to call on you in Boston. 

As my secretary has no doubt told you, I value very 
greatly the opportunity to see Tue Cristian Leaver. It is 
a stimulating journal. which. I must confess startles some 
people here by the vigor and independence of its leading 
articles. One has ceased to expect that in religious journal- 
ism! I pass it on to my commanding officer (a Methodist 
who shares my appreciation and who has commented on the 
high quality of much that appears) and it then circulates 
amongst the troops. 

One is rather puzzled over here these days—and tends to 
become increasingly skeptical. The Belgians are well dressed, 
were well fed, and seem to have no complaint about the 
Germans, apart from the fact that they should by far have 
preferred them to stay in Germany. They say that German 
behavior was scrupulously “correct.”” Much unraveling will 
have to be done after the war before we arrive at a balanced 
estimate of the truth. One hopes that human principles 
rather than war propaganda will be the basis of judgment. 
Reports coming out of Allied Occupied Germany suggest 
that the Germans, in that area at least, had less food than 
the Belgian population. The children particularly appear to 
be living evidence of this, if stories are true. Time, as usual, 
will tell. 

SHaun Herron 
With the Forces on the Continent 


TRAGIC DEATH OF EDMUND MILLEN, 3RD 


To rue Eprror: 

I have just returned from Middletown, N. Y., to help 
in the funeral of Edmund Millen, 3rd, of that city. You may 
recognize the name. His grandfather was the president of 
the Universalist Laymen’s League back in the early years 
of the century and was quite well known throughout the 
denomination. 

Ted was asphyxiated in a hotel fire in New York City 
October 22. Services were postponed until the arrival of his 
mother from California. He was a member of the choir of 
Christ Church, Universalist, in Middletown, and on Sunday— 
the day before his death—he joined in a duet at the regular 
service. : 

Mrs. Millen—Ted’s mother—asked me to drop a line to 
Tuer Leaver. She feels that some people of the denomination 
will be- interested to hear of his death, 
familiarity of the name which he bore. 


Fen Leavirr 
Barre, Vt. 


UNDERSTATEMENT IN WHO’S WHO 


To THE Epitor: 

Tt is true, as you say in Who’s Who, that Mrs. Champlin 
is a prominent lay woman. She is and has been for some 
years president of the Connecticut Association of Universalist 
Women and treasurer of the Northfield Interdenominational 
Missionary Conference, and is now a member of the National 
Board of the Association of Universalist Women. 


Lorriz C. Hersry 
Danbury, Conn. 


because of the 


OUR ABLE FIELD SECRETARY 


We are indebted to the general superintendent for this 
letter—Tue Eprror. 

In our church there are many outstanding people. How- 
ever, now and then we find one who stands out head and 
shoulders above the rest. When we find such a person we like 
to pass the word on to others. 

Such a person is Edna Bruner. She has just left our 
church after a field visit. The last question asked her, almost 
to a person, was, “When are you coming back?” Such affec- 
tion and interest could only come to a ‘person who so richly 
deserved it. 

During her visit she spoke to large and small groups, and 
held personal interviews. Every minute she was busy doing 
something. The ideas and plans she left behind after a stay 
of less than three days would take more than three years’ 
work on the part of a parish minister. Such an accomplish- 
ment could only be made by a person with the personality 
and genuine interest of Edna Bruner. 

Somehow, I feel that Guilford will assume its ‘ ‘fair share” 
this year. The denomination is fortunate in having Edna 
Bruner; we were fortunate to have her visit us. Our hope 
is that we may have her for many years to come. 

This letter is written at the request. of my people. They 
want the denomination to know just how they feel about 
Miss Bruner and her work. They want the leaders of our 
church to know what a wonderful piece of work is being 
done in the field by our able secretary. They want everybody 
in the Universalist Church to come to the realization of just 
how fortunate we are to have a person of the caliber of Miss. 
Bruner to represent the denomination to the local church. 
Guilford, Maine </Hepeer Gel iene 


THAT EDITORIAL OF OCTOBER 21 


To Tue Eprror: 

It has been on my mind, ever since reading your superb 
editorial on Universalism in the October 21st issue, to write 
you in praise of the same. 

I find an unusual interest here whenever I give a sermon 
on Universalism, or explain articles of our faith as they 
bear on modern problems and questions. I wonder if it is 
not so everywhere. Such editorials may stimulate some of 
our men to emphasize more frequently the resources in 
Universalism which meet the deeper needs of the inquiring 
mind and the heart that wants to believe. Not uncommon is 
the comment of more recent adherents—‘Why, I find I have 
been a Universalist all along, and never knew it.” 

Thanks again, and return to the subject at frequent 


intervals. Wauuace Ross 


Lynn, Mass. 


WISH IT WAS AS ACCURATE AS IT IS KIND 


To tur Eprror: ? 

Here is a paragraph from a letter of a great editor: 

“Remember me to Dr. Van Schaick. He is one of the men 
whom having not seen I love. I read Tue Leaner regularly 
and have noted the things for which he is contending. — All 
true liberals these days are called upon to fight the folks who 
are so enslaved by the desire to rule that they stand in con- 
stant fear of freedom.” M. L 


IN PAMPHLET FORM 
To tue Eprror: : 
I am urging that your great editorial, “Universalism in 
Our Generation,” published October 21, be put into pamphlet 


form. B. C. Ruceirs 
Oakland, Calif. 
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A Faire to Free tHe Prop.e. 
Cedric Belfrage. 
New York. $2.75. 


“The simple test Claude applied to 
persons and groups was whether they 
identified themselves—in deeds, not 
merely in words—with the extreme vic- 
tims of society.” 

Here is the biography at full length 
of a prophet who has been functioning 
in our present day, suffering con- 
tumely and at times physical violence 
as prophets in all ages do. Details and 
conversations are sometimes fictional- 
ized, it would seem, in the way fre- 
quently found in contemporary por- 
traits, but the main lines of this life 
of Claude Williams are clear and stim- 
ulating—and rather shaming to us who 
preach “at ease in Zion.” 

His progress was steady from the 
Southern fundamentalist preacher, 
with revivalist activities on the side, to 
the liberal thinker; and from there to a 
speaker and worker filled with sym- 
pathy for the underpaid workers in the 
vicinity; and then, being cast out from 
his pastorate, his interest in the under- 
dog spreads in wider and wider circles, 
including very soon the colored man. 
He works as labor organizer and cham- 
pion of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Movement, which soon merges with the 
C.1.0. On and on he pushes, in poor 
health (tuberculosis-threatened) , driven 
out often, in dire poverty all along, see- 
ing much value in Marx and accused 
ever and over of being a Communist 
supported from Moscow, but indifferent 
to labels or slanders, both from smug 
social conservatives and from higher-ups 
in labor-union circles, whom he scorns 
(J. L. Lewis in particular), whose 
“cynical behavior” makes “a mockery” 
of that democracy which was supposed 
to be the “very essence and purpose” of 
his union. 

But Williams’ growing radicalism, 
though it evokes much opposition in 
church circles, does not carry him away 
from his Presbyterian allegiance, 
though still, in season and out, he is 
deeply critical of the church as it now 
is. For example: “The early church 
spoke to and for the multitudes. .. . 
‘The present-day church speaks to and 
for a select few. The organized church has 
abandoned the dynamic message of the 
Bible. For its positive message of 
struggle, the church has substituted the 
liberal traditions and the muddled 
middle-of-the-road philosophies of the 
middle class.” 

He rejoices, however, in the recogni- 
tion he and his work receive from 
many leaders among the Presbyterians, 
and welcomes the endorsement of the 
Detroit Presbytery, and is glad to act in 
Detroit as its “industrial chaplain,” the 
position which, despite considerable 
sniping at his insistence on race equality, 


By 
The Dryden Press, 


he holds still, carrying on there “The 
People’s Institute of Applied Religion.” 
The man is an irritant obviously, and 


_never shrinks from being such, but he is 


no crank or blind fanatic. One is 
struck, in reading of him, by the orig- 
inality of insight which leads him to his 
views and his passionate oppositions. 
Thus his two bétés noires are the exploi- 
tations of capitalists and the ravings of 
fundamentalist demagogues; and he in- 
sists there is a working connection be- 
tween them: “The industrialists have 
tacitly supported religious demagogues 
to make . . . nonunion. workers anti- 
union and to keep them, Negro and 
white, separated.” 

Or consider the consummate common 
sense of his remarks on pacifism: “The 
propertied class found Jesus’ command 
to turn the other cheek very useful in 
piously condemning any resistance from 
the workers. They conveniently forgot 
the scourging of the money-lenders, 
which exposed the command to turn the 
other cheek as a tactical suggestion by 
Jesus, not a permanent precept. Cer- 
tainly there were situations where it was 
necessary for oppressed people to sub- 
mit ... or be exterminated... . I have 
the highest regard for many individual 
pacifists, but I loathe pacifism ... as a 
program which has been actually blessed 
by Hitler as an ally to his cause.” 

The civilization of today, and the 
church too, have in Claude Williams a 
pioneer who advances into wilderness 
country dauntlessly, and stakes out 
where the main body will build and set- 
tle in the future—or if it does not, there 
will be no justice or any happiness of a 
clear conscience. 


Joun E. LeBosquet 


Tur Messace or THE New TESTAMENT. 
By Archibald M. Hunter. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $1.00. 


The author of this scholarly little 
volume notes with gladness the “cen- 
tripetal” tendency in the later studies 
of the New Testament. Its diversities 
have been dwelt upon to so great an 
extent that though they are interesting 
to the student they tend to confuse the 
average reader. The New Testament 
is a fundamental unit and, to see easily 
its unifying message, must be set forth 
synthetically. Dr. Hunter finds that 
unity most clearly expressed in the 
early speeches in the Acts and 
certain pre-Pauline passages in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, the Four Gospels, the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Here, whatever a man’s 
own views may be, he discovers what 
the views of the primitive church were. 
These include a message, the kingdom 
(the redemptive will of God); made 


known in the person and teaching of 
the Lord Christ; and resulting in a 
fellowship, the flock of the Shepherd, 
the church, which must exemplify the 
kingdom in faith. These are the essen- 
tial elements of Christianity. They give 
the hope of the world and the meaning 
of the cross. Their service and dis- 
cipline must be the doctrine and appeal 
of the church of today to lead into sal- 
vation and peace. This is the essential 
and unifying interpretation of the New 
Testament.’ 

Wi11am Covupen 


Inrant AND CHILD IN THE CULTURE OF 
Topay. By Arnold Gesell and Frances 
L. Ig, in collaboration with Janet 
Learned and Louise B. Ames. Har- 
per’s. $4.00. 


Since the beginning of the war, Eng- 
land has made tremendous strides in the 
field of nursery care for children. Our 
government, shortly after, made appro- 
priations of millions of dollars for war 
nursery schools, thus providing in both 
countries the opportunity for a real 
development in child care and _ tech- 
niques in the postwar period. If the 
communities in which these nursery 
schools have started can continue the 
work already begun, a new and bright 
horizon will have opened for our pre- 
school children. 

As a study of the psychological devel- 
opment of the child from birth to five 
years, Dr. Gesell’s book presents a re- 
markably complete discussion. It is 
divided into three parts: (1) Growth 
and Culture; (2) The Growing Child; 
(3) The Guidance of Growth. In this 
way Dr. Gesell, who is the director of 
the Yale Clinic of Child Development, 
discusses the total personality and in- 
dividuality of the child. In Section 1 
the discussion centers on the “inter- 
action of inner and cultural forces” of 
which the family is the pivot, around 
which the child is introduced to the 
culture of his social inheritance. 

It is in Section 2, however, that the 
parent and nursery and Sunday-school 
teacher will find the greatest practical 
guidance. Beginning with the newborn 
baby, and carrying through to five years, 
each chapter presents a general discus- 
sion of the “normal” child. For ex- 
ample, in the chapter discussing the one- 
year-old, we find a short analysis of his 
behavior profile, followed by his be- 
havior day, including sleeping, feeding, 
elimination, bathing and dressing, self- 
activity, and sociality. The same out- 
line follows throughout, and it is in 
this way that Dr. Gesell proves most 
helpful to those interested in the pre- 
school child. 

In the final section of the book, there 
are three chapters presenting a develop- 
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mental philosophy of growth, and the 
part the parent plays in recognizing the 
supervision and guidance necessary in 
each child’s personality. Throughout the 
entire book, the value of play equip- 
ment and books has been stressed, and 
in the appendix, many pages are de- 
voted to listing play materials, books, 
and music, all of which have been care- 
fully selected and proven by their use 

in the Guidance Nursery at Yale. 
When we realize the rapid strides 
made in wartime nursery schools, it is 
evident that a book of this scope and 
appeal should find a large audience in 
those communities conscious of the need 
of further work with the preschool child. 
_. Rura W. Bace 


- 


A Duraste Peace in Evrore. By 
William Henry Chamberlin. The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Single copies, 20 cents; 
25 copies, 15 cents; 100 or more, 11 
cents. 

The problems of the peace in Europe 
are crucial for a durable peace in the 
world. What are we as Christians to 
think about these problems? This pub- 
lication is designed to furnish factual 
material for an answer to this question 
so far as Europe is concerned. The 
booklet comprises 80 pages and contains, 
in addition to the text, a study guide for 
groups who may use the material, as 
well as a workable bibliography. There 
is also appended to the main body of 
the pamphlet a statement on the peace 
in Europe with special reference to Ger- 
many prepared by a competent group 
under the leadership of Prof. John 
Bennett. 

Mr, Chamberlin begins by stating 
why a peaceful, orderly and prosperous 
Europe is a matter of concern to the 
United States. He goes into consider- 
able detail with regard to the effect of 
the war on the countries of Europe and 
then in a section on pivotal Germany 
points out the key geographical and in- 
dustrial position of Germany in Europe 
and discusses such questions as the 
effect of Nazism on German character, 
questions of war guilt, territorial dis- 
memberment, disarmament and _ the 
problem of the integration of Germany 
into the new Europe. 

He points out that the war will mark 
the decline of Europe and the enhance- 
ment of the relative importance of the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain and the 
United States. He emphasizes, however, 
that the attitude of extra-European 
powers toward Europe must be one of 
trusteeship, not dictatorship. 

In treating of Germany, he discusses 
certain current ideas, such as, that 
Germany is now planning World War 
II, that a democratic Germany is im- 
possible and that Germany has been 
historically aggressive. He insists that 
it is impossible to conceive of a “per- 


manent and stable European order into 


which a peaceable Germany has not 
been integrated.” He feels that pro- 
posals for breaking up Germany would 
result in giving Germany a powerful 
emotional, objective to regain her lost 
unity. He argues that the accent on 
postwar planning for Germany should 
be on justice, not revenge; on the future, 
not on the past; and not on measures 
that will lead to chaos and bitterness. 

In two sections Mr. Chamberlin gives 
attention to the problems in Western 
Europe and in the countries of Eastern 
Europe. He discusses the future of 
France, the place of Great Britain, the 
future in Spain and Italy. He is con- 
vinced that Western Europe will not 
“go communist.” In discussing Eastern 
Europe, he takes up each area in detail 
and gives a good deal of attention to 
the position of Russia in relation to this 
part of Europe. 

The concluding section discusses the 
alternatives in Europe, the maintenance 
of the status quo, a division into British 
and Russian spheres of influence, and 
develops the author’s view of a fed- 
erated Europe as the most desirable 
solution. 

This booklet will be useful in the 
churches for groups who wish to pursue 
the problems of the peace in detail. 


Tur Way or Worsure. By Scott Fran- 
cis Brenner, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Memorial Reformed Church, Reading, 
Pa. Including an introduction by 
John R. Mott. Macmillan. $2.00. 


The central theme of this book is the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. This 
is lauded as the highest and most nearly 
universal of all the instruments of wor- 
ship, the most potent in producing Chris- 
tian consecration. The subject is treated 
with masterly knowledge of historic 
meaning and psychological effect. The 
many different ways of administering 
the forms are described, the varying 
elements are explained. But back of 
these differing incidents there remain the 
simple physical elements of bread and 
wine and the spiritual essence of union 
with Christ and union in Christ. 

The great concern of this simply and 
clearly written treatise is the furthering 
of church unity. We may dissent from 
each other in our traditions, our creeds, 
our immediate objective, our customs. 
Our own denomination has held-that the 
strongest bond of fellowship is unity of 
purpose, Perhaps it is. But purposes 
change from generation to generation. 
Many purposes depend upon conditions 
and are the result of a point of view ov 
debatable questions. Good and sincere 
followers of Jesus often differ from each 
other, and time has more than once 
demonstrated that both antagonists were 
wrong or both right. Purpose may be 
a great bond of fellowship while it lasts; 
it may destroy unity. But in the simple 
act of devotion, especially in this supreme 
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ion, all Christians, all Christian de- 
nominations, have a common faith, a 
common consecration, a common loyalty. 
Thus the plea of Dr. Brenner in this 
readable book that the Eucharist be 
exalted to be the very magnet that draws 
all Christ’s flocks into one. 

Wriu1am Coupex 


C) 
Down Pracock’s Featruers. By D. R. 
Davies. Macmillan. $1.75. 


The book has a subtitle, “Studies in 
Contemporary Significance of the Gen- 
eral Confession.” One had better open his 
Book of Common Prayer and read the 
ancient confession of sin that the congre- 
gation is supposed to repeat before going 
more deeply into the worship of Al- 
mighty God. The title of the book is a 
phrase culled from “The Misery of 
Man” in the Book of Homilies. Some 
may question the value of all this. This 
reviewer remembers an incident at our 
ministers’ banquet at the General Con- 
vention session in Washington in 1939. 
Our brother, Rev. Gus Leining, rose and 
said he thought we Universalist min- 
isters needed a humbling conviction 
of sin. A young fellow sitting two 
places away then said sotto voce to the 
reviewer's neighbor, “Gee whizz! Haven't 
we got over that kind of stuff?” 

Well, it is true that humanity some- 
times rises to nobility, and there are 
countless heroes and saints. But if man 
has the possibility of righteousness he 
also has the possibility of sin, even the 
saints. Else there is no call for any 
church and our ministry is vain. Gilbert 
Chesterton says sin is as real and tan- 
gible as potatoes. And all we need do 
is behold our world today. 

Now I am sure Gus Leining was not 
harking back to the doctrine of total 
depravity; nor even to that other doc- 
trine of original sin which was only our 
ancestors’ term for earthly origin and 
animal nature. But every man is ham- 
pered by temptation, and probably 
every man yields sometimes, if not ac- 
tively then by indifference. And many 
looking at our war-torn world, our self- 
ish politics, our sordid struggle between 
business and labor, between race and 
religious prejudice, feel that somehow 
they are so much a part of the world 
and our time that their hearts are heavy 
with their own share of blame. And 
strength comes only with confession and 
a cry of helplessness and a realization of 
the desire of God to make us one with 
him, 

I recommend the reading of this book. 
It is good for any congregation, any 
man, to cast off pride and to confess sin 
as they seek to approach the ineffable 
purity and power of God, to become in- 
fused with his presence, and to leave 
with his blessing. For with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto 


salvation. Wii11am Coupen 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC MEETING AT GLOUCESTER 


“Thy Kingdom Come—Within Me” 
was the theme of the public meeting of 
the Massachusetts A.U.W. held at 
Gloucester on October 26. Some seventy- 
five churchwomen attended the day’s ses- 
sions. 

“Mrs. Frederick Pfaff, president of the 
Massachusetts A.U.W., presided at the 
morning sessions. The address of wel- 
come from the Gloucester women was 
given by Mrs. Bergengren. Mrs. Pfaff 
gave the keynote address, asking the 
question, Are we aware? She pointed 
to the many things of which church- 
women should be aware in these sig- 
nificant days. 

Mrs. George Durkee, speaking in 
place of Mrs. Frank Balcomb, took as 
her subject, “Let Me Be Aware of the 
Need of Churchmanship.” She spoke of 
the great need of a church-centered 
program for Christian growth and fel- 
lowship. 

The Board of the National A.U.W. 
was represented by Miss Bernice F. 
Cunningham, financial secretary, who 
outlined the national program being 
carried out at present. She mentioned 
the call of Rev. Maurice W. Cobb to 
the Clinton, N. C., Circuit and the 
placement of Mrs. Pauline Frazier Plott 
as lay worker at Friendly house. 

Mrs. Leslie Blake’s report of her 
week at the Institute of International 
Relations at Ferry Beach in August was 
much enjoyed. 

The main speaker of the morning was 
one well qualified by position and con- 
tact to speak on “The Responsibility of 
the Church to Returning Service Men 
and Women’—Miss Katherine Wells, 
chairman of the Massachusetts U.S.O. 
Committee for Returning Service Men 
and Women and co-ordinating chairman 
of the Massachusetts Church Women’s 
Committee on Rebuilding Normal Home 
and Community Life. Miss Wells said 
that our responsibility lay (1) in the 
international field in the stamping out 
of disease and war; (2) in providing 
a healthy environment for the nation’s 
children; and (3) in helping service men 
and women back into community life 
and providing a well-integrated pro- 
gram for wounded veterans. Through 
illustrations she showed what course the 
church should follow if it* wishes to 
serve and attract the service men and 
women. 

After luncheon, which was served by 
the Gloucester women,” the sessions 
opened with an organ prelude. The 
music for the day was supplied by Mrs. 
Lloyd O. Runkle, organist of the 
Gloucester church. After roll call, Mrs. 


Pfaff introduced Mrs. Arnold Simonson, 
interim executive director of the Na- 
tional A.U.W., who spoke briefly on 
“Being Aware of Our Opportunities for 
Participation in the National Program.” 
The meeting was then turned over to 
Mrs. Robert M. Rice, the chairman of 
the Public Meetings Committee, through 
whose efforts the day’s program ran 
so smoothly. Following a skit, in which 
Mrs. Charles Duhig and Miss Edith 
Winn took part, on the possibilities of 
profit in a Book Club—this was sug- 
gested by the Universalist Publishing 
House—Mrs. Rice read a letter from a 
Japanese girl, toward whose education 
the offering.taken at one public meet- 
ing last year was given. This girl, now 
attending Mt. Holyoke, had been in a 
Relocation Camp in the West. Mrs. 
Rice announced that that day’s offer- 
ing would be used again for the same 
purpose. 

The devotional service, with a back- 
ground of music, was led by Mrs. Arthur 
Webster. 

Since one of the mission study courses 
being used by our church women concerns 
the American Indian, the concluding 
part of the day’s program was most 
appropriate. Princess Metasonya, which 
means “Clear Sky,” a member of the 
Navajo and Wampanoag Tribes, gave 
an instructive talk on Indian folk-lore 
and music. Princess Metasonya and 
her mother, who accompanied her, were 
dressed in beautiful Indian costumes 
of fringed buckskin and other skins. She 
explained the meaning and utility of the 
Indian dress and told of the various 
crafts which are still practiced by the 
many Indian tribes across the country. 
Hers was a thrilling picture of the 
glory of once-great Indian tribes and 
the heritage still cherished by the rem- 
nant now left of them. Interest was 
shown in the exhibit of baskets, bead- 
work, leather-craft, etc., which Princess 
Metasonya brought with her. At the 
conclusion of her talk the group was 
permitted to examine the articles more 
closely and talk informally with the 
princess and her mother. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, pastor of the 
Gloucester church, pronounced the 
benediction. 


CONNECTICUT MIDYEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The Connecticut A.U.W. participated 
in the state midyear meetings held on 
November 1 in St. Paul’s Church in 
Meriden. 

After a devotional service led by Rev. 
Raymond M. Scott of Bridgeport, Rev. 


Edna P. Bruner, field worker for the 
denomination, gave the keynote address 
on “Reconnaissance in Religion.” She 
asked her hearers to guard against 
ignorance, thoughtlessness and neglect 
and so strengthen their faith. 

Mrs. George Champlin, president of 
the State A.U.W., presided over the 
women’s part of the program. Mrs. 
Arnold L. Simonson, interim executive 
director of the National A.U.W., spoke 
on “The A.U.W. and the Second Per- 
son Singular.” She said that the women 
had carried out their program through 
determination, vision, prayer and _ sacri- 
fice, and with the ideal constantly before 
them that religion should pervade all 
parts of life. The great need of the day 
is for personal responsibility. 

The closing speaker was Mrs. Paul E. 
Wagner, missionary to North India for 
the Methodist Church. Mrs. Wagner, 
but recently returned from Bombay, 
spoke on “1944 in Missions” and showed 
a thorough knowledge of her subject. 
A question period followed. 

The offering for the afternoon was for 
the benefit of the Christmas program at 
Friendly House. 


A DECADE OF 
CONSECRATED SERVICE 


The A.U.W. at large pays tribute to 
Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels. Mr. 
Skeels has served our parish in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., for ten years. Under 
his dominion the work there has pros- 
pered until it threatens to outgrow the 
physical property. Mr. Skeels’ Sunday 
service is broadcast and his sermons 
help to spread the liberal message 
through that section. The church puts 
religion in action by sponsoring, under 
Mr. Skeels’ direction, a child care 
center for seventy-odd children. These 
are only two of the many outstanding 
contributions to the community that 
the Skeelses are making in the name 
of Universalism. We are grateful for 
the selfless service that this couple is 
rendering our church. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the Birthplace Committee has 
prepared for sale Christmas cards with 
a handsome etching of the Birthplace on 
the front of the folder, the price, sixteen 
in a box for $1.00? (Secure through 
the A.U.W. Office.) 

That, thanks to you who gave articles 
for sale, the Sales Table at the Birth- 
place made a bigger return this year 
than ever before? 

That each year our Clara Barton 
Camp functions better and more suc- 
cessfully and its fame spreads? 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


WHAT THEY THINK 
OF RELIGION 


A class of high-school boys and girls 
in a certain Universalist church school 
were being introduced to their unit of 
study for the next few weeks—a course 
on practical Christianity. The question, 
What is the purpose of religion? set 
the group thinking. The teacher sug- 
gested that each write -his own answer. 
Here is what they wrote: 

To draw people. :together. and to 
make a better world. * =< 

Religion is to learn about God and 
to worship him. 

Religion is trying to unite us and 
show us the teachings and love of Christ. 

Give the people an understanding. 
To civilize the world and make it a 
. better place to live in. 

So people won’t be led away by the 
evil and have a bad ending. 

Religion is to help us to have a better 
understanding of God. 

I think religious teaching is to try to 
teach us the way of God and to be hon- 
est with ourselves. 

To learn how to make the world a 
better place to live in, for everybody. 


FIRST RETURNS COME IN 


“The interest in this project (Inter- 
national Friendship Program) was very 
keen and we had several interesting 
exhibits brought in by the pupils.” So 
writes the secretary-treasurer of the 
Waterloo, Iowa, church school in a letter 
accompanying this school’s offering for 
Southeast Asia. 

Of the offering from West Chester- 
field, N. H., the superintendent writes, 
“I think it is the largest sum we have 
ever given and I am very glad.” 

From Derby Line, Vt., comes word 
of a fine service on October 29 when 
the offering was received. Also the story 
of one pupil, a junior boy, who had to 
be absent on Sunday, but on the Satur- 
day previous took to his minister “his 
own little bank that he had apparently 
made entirely by himself, as it was 
much handled and not too clean. When 
opened there were five pennies and a 
dime in it for the children of Southeast 
Asia—an amount which represented 
more for him than a dollar for some of 
the others.” * 

Accompanying a check for $21.60 was 
the following word from the superin- 
tendent of the church school in Muk- 
wonago, Wis.: “Our Sunday school of 
twenty-five pupils is very happy to send 
you this sum, which we have been 
collecting this past month and which, 
in turn, will help to make Asiatic chil- 
dren happy.” 

In Newark, N. J., a single bank re- 
ceived the children’s gifts each Sunday 
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THANKSGIVING 


There is not a holiday quite like 
Thanksgiving anywhere in the world. 
It celebrates no battle, no fall of a 
Bastille, no political revolution, no 
church ritual. It is the great holiday of 
the common people who have worked 
all the year and now thank God humbly 
for good harvests—just true, good 
things, the simple blessings of the soil 
and common life. Most holidays are 
somehow pagan and rooted in the dull 
and bloody stories of some old war. But 
Thanksgiving is the holiday of peace, 
the celebration of work and the simple 
life; a true folk-festival that speaks of 
the turn of the seasons, the beauty of 
seedtime and harvest, the ripe product 
of the year—and the deep, deep connec- 
tion of all these things with God. 

Davip Grayson 


during October. “When it came time 
to open the bank,” writes the superin- 
tendent, “the children all gathered 
round the table and I wish you could 
have stood with me and watched their 
faces as they counted it—nickels, dimes 
and so many pennies from those who 
have so little themselves. When they 
shouted the total, their faces lit up with 
real joy because they had so much to 
give away!” 

Other letters tell similar stories. Lead- 
ers as well as pupils had some thrilling 
experiences last month putting their 
Universalism to work. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 

A series of services designed to point 
up some of the characteristics and the 
meaning of Christmas has been sent to 
superintendents for use in Universal- 
ist schools during December. Titles 
cover the joy, the friendliness, the hope, 
and the timelessness of Christmas. 

With these is a bulletin of suggestions 
for making the observance of Christmas 
a rich and memorable one in church and 
home. 


USEFUL WITH 
PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Maxine Our Community FRIENDLY. 
By Ida Matilda Koontz. Atterbein 
Press. $1.50. 


This is a course primarily designed for 


. first- and second-grade pupils of a week- 


day church school, but it can readily be 
used in Sunday classes. It is a guide 
for teachers, by means of which they 
can help lay foundations of Christian 
citizenship. It encourages the practice 
of friendliness towards others and 
thoughtfulness of them, and should lead 
the children to discover how they them- 
selves can contribute to the friendliness 
of the community. The material used is 


taken from the child’s own experience. 
It makes possible religious interpreta- 
tions of the life situations and daily 
happenings of little children. 

The course is made up of four units— 
“Making Friends,’ “Friendly Neigh-. 
bors Help Each Other,” “Sharing with. 
One Another,” and “Helping to Keep 
Each Other Safe and Well.” It includes. 
questions, stories, games, creative ac- 
tivities, pictures, songs, poems and. 
scripture. It is planned so that the new 
teacher, as well as the trained one, can 
adequately use it. Rich in teaching 
suggestions, this course should bring 
very satisfying results. 

Jesus said, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” It is both possible and 
desirable for children to develop atti- 
tudes of Christian citizenship. 

Miriam F. DeWotrre. 


CORRECTION 

Many persons have spoken appreci- 
atively of the “Prayer for Teachers” by 
Max A. Kapp, which appeared in the 
Religious Education issue (September 
16, 1944) of Tue Curistran Leaver. In 
using this, the fifth line of the fifth 
verse should be changed to read: 

Ready with food and fellowship. 

Why not correct your copy now? 


THE UNIFIED APPEAL 
AND CHURCH SCHOOLS 

Once again Uni~ 
versalist church 
schools are re~ 
minded that their 
annual contribu- 
tion to the General 
Sunday School As~ 
sociation is to be: 
sent direct to that 
office. 

By mutual agreement of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America and the 
G.S.8.A., the amount received annually 
from church schools has not yet been 
transferred from the Association’s: 
budget to that of the Unified Appeal. 

This is not true of gifts from individ- 
ual Universalists. These, as last year, 
are part of the Unified Appeal, and may- 
be sent to the U.C.A. office or paid di-- 
rectly to one’s minister or person desig- 
nated locally to receive and forward 
Unified Appeal gifts. 

A pledge card went last month to 
every Universalist church-school super- 
intendent, asking for the annual con- 
tribution to the G.S.S.A. Several have: 
already been returned, some with sub- 
stantial checks attached. It is hoped 
that the year’s receipts from this source 
will be such as to warrant enlargement. 
and extension of our church’s progran: 
of religious education. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


HENRY THAYER ATWOOD 


Rev.. Henry Thayer Atwood, pastor 
of the Universalist church of Brewton, 
Ala., died November 8 at St. Margaret’s 
Hospital, Montgomery, Ala. after a 
brave fight with illness for seven years. 
His struggle first was against arthritis 
and -then leukemia. 

Henry Thayer Atwood was born in 
1904 at North Attleboro, Mass., the 
son of Frank T. Atwood and Emma L. 
Atwood. He was graduated from the 
Providence (R. 1.) high school in 1924, 
from St. Lawrence University in 1928, 
and from the Canton Divinity School in 
1933, receiving the bachelor of science 
and the bachelor of divinity degrees. 
He also was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

He was licensed as a Universalist min- 
jster April 14, 1932. 


From September, 1932, to November, 


1936, he was student pastor of Congrega- 
tional churches at Copenhagen and Deer 
River, N. Y. In this period he was or- 
dained in the Congregational Church. In 
September, 1936, the Universalist Church 
gave him dual fellowship. He became 
pastor of the Universalist church in 
Bangor, Maine, in November, 1936, and 
served until September, 1940. At that 


time Mr. Atwood was under treatment 


CLOTHING FOR 
LONDON UNIVERSALISTS 

Recently three boxes of clothing were 
shipped by members of St. John’s Uni- 
versalist Church of Joliet, Ill., for the 
use of Universalists of London, England. 


‘CELEBRATE FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY a 

The First Universalist Society of 
Waltham, Mass., made up of the former 
Waltham church and the Beacon Uni- 
versalist Church of Brookline, Mass., 
celebrated its first anniversary as a 
united body at a birthday dinner on 
Thursday evening, November 2. 

Rey. John Q. Parkhurst, minister of 
the church and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, pre- 
sided and introduced the speakers. 

Dr. Clarence H. Frank, president of 
the Waltham Council ‘of Churches, 
brought the greetings and good wishes 
of the community, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
Massachusetts superintendent, those of 
the other Universalist churches of the 
state. Greetings from the Universalist 
Church of America were brought by Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, vice-president of 
the U.C.A. and manager of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 

An hour of pleasant and profitable 
entertainment was furnished by Dr. 
Edgar Seeler, botanist, who showed 
kodachrome still pictures and colored 
moving pictures of California flower life. 


for arthritis and was advised not to 
stay north another winter. The climate 
of Alabama was recommended to him, 
and, with the co-operation of Dr. Cum- 
mins and the intelligent action of two 
local boards, an exchange of pastorates 
was effected with Rev. Arnold L. Simon- 
son of Brewton, Ala., now a chaplain 
in the Army. In Brewton, Mr. Atwood 
worked beyond his strength, serving as 
state superintendent of Alabama as well 
as pastor of the Brewton church. A Meth- 
odist lady of Brewton wrote that his 
brave work under pain and his stand- 
ing week after week in his pulpit to 
preach made the entire community real- 
ize the greatness of his Christian life. 

Leukemia developed and he entered 
the New England Baptist Hospital, Bos- 
ton, for blood transfusions early last 
summer. Tufts students of the, School 
of Religion, local Universalist ministers 
and lay men and women co-operated and 
gave blood repeatedly. He improved 
and drove his car to Gouverneur, N. Y., 
came back for more transfusions, rallied, 
and drove to Brewton to begin his fall 
work. 

He was married in 1928 to Blanche L. 
Tait of Gouverneur, who survives him. 
He is survived also by his father. 


MALDEN CHURCH 
BENEFITS 

Home community charities were re- 
membered for more than $33,000 in the 
will, filed yesterday [October 25] in 
Middlesex Probate Court, of Mrs. 
Ednah M. Schofield of 136 Summer 
Street, Malden [Mass.], widow of for- 
mer Superior Court Judge William 
Schofield. 

Mrs. Schofield, who died October 18, 
disposed of an estate valued at $190,000, 
of which $175,000 was in personal prop- 
erty. 

Mrs. Schofield set up a trust fund of 
$20,000, the income of which is to be 
used for special nursing and care for 
needy patients of Malden Hospital. 

She gave $10,000 to the Universalist 
chureh of Malden, $1,000 to the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, $2,000 
to the Ladies’ Aid Society of Malden 
Hospital, and $500 to the Women’s 
Union of the Universalist church in 
Malden—The Boston Post. 


SHIP’S LIBRARY 
GIFT OF TUFTS 

The library of the Liberty ship 
Charles Tufts is the gift of Tufts 
College, the books carrying a book plate 
designed by Prof. John Holmes of the 
English Department. A picture of the 
campus of Tufts College and a portrait 
of the founder, Charles Tufts, have also 
been placed in the ship’s library. 


IN ROCKY MOUNT 


No better place could have been se- 
lected for the establishment of a Uni- 
versalist church than Rocky Mount, 
N. C. In the first place, the city had 
a substantial number of loyal Universal- 
ist families who had moved here from 
other parts of the state, where churches 
of our faith had been established long, 
long ago by Dr. Shinn, Father Clayton 
and others. These people were ready 
and anxious for a church and were pre- 
pared to work for such an organization. 

In the second place, the city is easy 
to reach from any direction. It is on 
the main line of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, 250 miles south of 
Washington, D. C., and 125 miles from 
Richmond, Va. In normal times one 
can take a sleeper in Boston and come 
through to Rocky Mount without change. 
The city is located on several main 
auto highways. No. 301 from Peters- 
burg, Va., connects with No. 1 at that 
place and gives a through highway from 
all points north. No. 64 runs east and 
west and connects with highways for 
the Far West. 

Rocky Mount itself. is a growing city 
of some 26,000 population with every 
modern city improvement. The city, 
owns its own gas, electric and water 
systems, and ‘all profits are applied to 
the cost of city government. This gives 
us a very low tax rate, one of the lowest 
in the U.S. We have the best of schools, 
both white and colored, a fine library, 
up-to-date parks and swimming pool, 
splendid stores and theaters. In short, 
Rocky Mount is a city in which one can 
be proud to have a church. If ever 
there was an opportunity for the Uni- 
versalist denomination to build a church 
it is here-—Dizie Doings (Rocky Mount, 
Nz G)) : 


NEWS FROM OHIO 


During the four months from July to 
November Richard Jennings, a student 
minister at St. Lawrence University, 
worked as summer pastor in the Rock- 
land and Little Hocking churches. His 
work was very successful. He organ- 
ized an interdenominational youth group, 
presided at the Washington Association 
meeting and did the general work re- 
quired of any minister. We wish he 
were ready to take over the full-time 
work in this section. He had to return 
to Canton, N. Y., to finish his training. 

As part of the Washington Association 
meeting, the mortgage on the parsonage 
was burned. This leaves the churches in 
that section free of debt. It is hoped 
that a minister will be found to serve 
this district. 

Churches all over the state are form- 
ing new groups. Cincinnati has or- 
ganized some different types of women’s 
groups and strengthened the established 
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groups. They have built a War Service 
Memorial and have made it into a 
shrine. 
the last issue of Tae Lraprr. 

Columbus organized a church school 
with twenty-seven members at the first 
session on October 1. Plans for this 
were in the making since last spring. 
They have also organized a youth group. 
A Leadership Conference for the Youth 
Fellowship will be held in this church 
on November 18 and 19. 

Springfield has started a Handcraft 
Class which meets on Saturday after- 
noons. It is not a large group, but it 
serves a need. This same class meets 
at the regular church-school sessions also. 

Attica is providing a special room for 
the Primary and Kindergarten. Classes, 
where they have their enfire service 
without meeting with the older groups. 

North Olmsted is using their new 
basement, even though it is not entirely 
finished. It is proving to be a big help 
in the furtherance of better class work 
on Sundays and a unified program dur- 
ing the entire week. 

At the Central-Winchester Association 
meeting held in Springfield, October 1, 
plans were made for the holding of Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools in the different 
churches of the Association. 

The Ballou and Miami Associations 
held a joint session in Cincinnati Oc- 
tober 29 which proved quite successful. 

Miss Mary B. Lillie is continuing her 
success in the field. She conducted a par- 
tial survey of Springfield recently and 
expects to do the same in other com- 


munities. * Harrier E. Druiry 


WEDDING ANNOUNCED 

The wedding of James R. Weakley 
and Mrs. Ethel A. Edwards, both of 
Philadelphia, is announced for Decem- 
ber 1 and will take place in the Church 
of the Messiah at 7:45 pm. Dr. Her- 
bert E. Benton will officiate. After a 
wedding trip to Acapulco and Mexico 
City, Mr. and*Mrs. Weakley will reside 
at 7225 Pine Street, Upper Darby, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS GREENS 
FOR SALE 

The Outlaw’s Bridge church is taking 
orders for Christmas greens this year. 
The assortment will consist of holly, 
mistletoe and longleaf pine branches 
packed in orange crates. 

The price will be $1.50 plus express- 
age from Goldsboro, N. C. Mail orders 
to Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, D.D., R.F.D. 
2, Seven Springs, N. C. 


MRS. BARTLETT 
HONORED 

Mrs. Ella Bartlett, a loyal worker of 
the First Universalist Church of Med- 
ford, Mass., was guest of honor at a 
surprise party given for her recently by 
Mrs. Roger F. Etz, wife of the pastor 
of the church. Mrs. Bartlett is leaving 
Medford to join her son Lawrence, who 
has been appointed assistant professor at 
Massachusetts State College. 


A picture of this appeared in’ 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


BOSTON MINISTERS HEAR PROFESSOR KNUDSON 


“The Christian Rootage of the Modern 
Peace Movement” was the subject of 
Dr. Albert C. Knudson’s address at 
the Boston ministers’ meeting, Monday, 
November 6. 

Dr. Knudson said in part: “While the 
peace movement is no longer confined 
to the church, it is still based on Chris- 
tian teaching and had its origin and 
base in Christian sources. International 
law, both medieval and modern, is a 
product of the Christian religion, and 
until 1856, when Turkey signed the con- 
vention, international law was upheld 
exclusively by Christian nations. 

“The modern peace movement was 
led and propagated by three outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, Hugo Grotius and 
Abbé St. Pierre in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and Immanuel Kant in, the eight- 
eenth century. 


“Grotius, called the father of inter- 
national law, published his great book, 
On the Rights of War and Peace, in 
1625. In this work he laid the founda- 
tion of international law as a science. 
The work was a powerful peace docu- 
ment from the practical standpoint and 
was motivated by Christian philosophy. 
Grotius, explaining the reasons for writ- 
ing it,. said, ‘I saw Christian nations 
take license in making wars of which 
barbarians would be ashamed.’ ” Grotius 


aimed to correct excesses, to reduce the 
number of wars, and to humanize war. 
He recommended arbitration between 
nations for settling disputes. ‘“Espe- 
cially are Christian kings and_ states 
bound to try this way to avoid war.” 

St. Pierre’s Project for Perpetual 
Peace, published in 1713, was also based 
on Christianity. For a generation the 
energetic abbé bombarded the chan- 
celleries of Europe with his plan for 
peace based on his proposal to sub- 
stitute a society of states for the old 
balance of power. 

Immanuel Kant’s Perpetual Peace 
(1795) was the ripe fruit of a long life 
concerned with peace. Of this work 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler _ said, 
“Every part of this precious essay will 
bear reading and rereading.” Kant main- 
tained that peace was desirable not 
merely as a physical thing but as some- 
thing arising out of our duty. He 
maintained also that there was in nature 
a principle of progress, a force not our- 
selves that pushes us onward. “Na- 
ture will compel nations to associate for 
peace.” Kant injected a moral tone 
into the peace movement. To this day, 
from a Christian standpoint his argu- 
ment has validity. 

The devotional services for the meet- 
ing were led by Dr. George E. Huntley. 


WEBSTER CITY CHURCH CELEBRATES 


St. Paul’s Universalist Church of 
Webster City, Iowa, has just celebrated 
the seventieth anniversary of its organi- 
zation. 


On October 8 an historical address 
was given by the present minister, Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones, D.D., on the high 
lights of the seventy years since Rev. 
B. F. Snook, as a result of several 
visits for preaching services, formed a 
group of men and women into a parish 
organization. A church was built at 
once, and, save for brief breaks between 
pastorates, has been active all the years. 

On October 15, Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer, D.D., pastor of the Mt. Pleas- 
ant church, preached at 11 a.m. on “The 
Light Beyond,” calling on the church to 
meet the needs of the years ahead with 
the same courage and faith that em- 
powered their forebears to build for a 
future they saw only by faith. At 
3 pm., Matthias R. Heilig, pastor of 
the Waterloo church, spoke on “Revalu- 
ing Today’s Ideals.” Both sermons 
were timely and filled with hope and 
courage. 


The vested choir of the church, in 
charge of Mrs. Gertrude Neudeck, aided 
by several singers from the city and 
from Waterloo, supplied excellent music 
at each service. Guy Wan Fleet of 
Waterloo, Richard Shane, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Kenney, and Miss Elva Tucker of 


Mitchellville were presented and spoke 


briefly. Mr. Van Fleet is president of 
the Iowa Universalist Convention, Mr. 
Shane a former president who resigned 
to go into the service, and who has just 
recently been released from the service. 
Mrs. Kenney is state secretary, and Miss 
Tucker received her master’s degree last 
summer from the University of Iowa for 
her thesis on the history of Universalism 
in Towa. 

One of the high lights of the after-~ 
noon was a talk by Mrs. Ella Snook 
Burleson, daughter of the founder of 
the church, who gave reminiscences of . 
her association with the church life 
from its beginnings. She made the years 
come alive for her hearers. 

Tea was served at the close of the 
afternoon services under direction of 
Mrs. Robert Downs and Mrs. Mabel G. 
Hoyt. Mrs. C. Parker Stearns and Mrs. 
L. A. Lehnhard presided at the table. 
There was a large attendance. The 
church soloist was presented with a 
large sheaf of red roses by E. P. Prince, 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
church. . 


On Thursday evening, October 19, a 
largely attended Family. Night supper 
was ‘held, at which time a large number 
of letters of congratulation and good 
wishes from nonresident members and 
friends were read, with heartwarming 
tributes of appreciation for what the 
church had meant to them through the 
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years. Gifts of bonds and money to 
the amount of about $100 were received 
as tokens of affectionate good will. 

This church has had fourteen min- 
isters in its seventy years, including, be- 
sides the founder, Dr. Amus Crum, Rev. 
A. N. Alcott and Rey. Harry F. Shook. 
The present minister, Dr. Jones, has 
been, in her two pastorates here, in 
charge for more than twenty years. She 
has asked to be relieved when another 
minister can be secured, but Mrs. 
Burleson in her Memories said that this 
church liked a long-term pastorate and 
that the members hoped.to retain Dr. 
Jones as long as her health and strength 
permitted. Dr. Jones observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of her ordination 
two years ago last June. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH 
WILL BUILD 


An important decision has been ar- 
rived at by the People’s Church of the 
San Fernando Valley in California. It 
concerns the best location for the church 
when building becomes possible. 

San Fernando Valley covers an area 
roughly 10 to 20 miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 250,000. There are three 
large population centers of about 
60,000 each and several smaller towns. 
Services have been held in five different 
communities, and the whole valley has 
been regarded as the territory of the 
church. 

The minister, Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
the congregation and all others who 
have been consulted have reached agree- 
ment on the question of best possible 

_ location for permanent work. The 
population center of the valley is be- 
tween North Hollywood and Van Nuys. 
These are the communities from which 
most persons attend services of the Peo- 
ple’s Church. There is a point on the 


The Engagement 


BALENDARS 


for 1945 


By Samuel Chamberlain 


These practical, beautiful Calendars 
have become a familiar and loved 
item particularly appropriate at 
Christmas time. Each Calendar con- 
tains fifty-six beautiful full-page 
photographs in warm gravure 
opposite a week-by-week reminder 
pad for engagements. Each is 
especially boxed for Christmas. 
The New England Calendar 
The Washington, D. C., Calendar 
The Virginia Calendar 


Despite increasing costs of materials 
the price is still only $1.00 


Sold at 
UNIVERSALIST HEADQUARTERS 


16 ‘Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


| Local and Suburban 


carline between the two where the fare 
is 5 cents each way. This point, being 
near the population center of the valley, 
almost exactly the population center of 
attendants and prospects, and in an 
attractive, populated community with 
no church of any sort near, has been 
chosen as the best place for location 
of the church. The best lot for the pur- 
pose is now being sought. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 
WASHINGTON — 


The facilities of the kitchen in the 
National Church, Washington, have 
been improved by the installation of a 
large electric dish-washing machine. 
The money necessary came from the 


’ Weaver Fund set up by Mrs. Clarence 


Weaver to enable Dr. Brooks to meet 
emergencies and necessities not provided 
for in the budget. 
WASHINGTON CO-OPERATES 

On October 23, Dr. Ellsworth C. 


' Reamon and A. Ingham Bicknell, presi- 


dent and treasurer, respectively, of the 
Universalist Church of America, met 
with our Board of Management. 
Matters pertaining to our national 
church were discussed with sanity and 
vision. We as a church will receive 
from the Universalist Church of America 
the same operating share as we did last 
year, but we will contribute to it $1,500 
or $1,000 more than in the previous 
year. We do this to help the Universal- 
ist Church of America balance its budget. 
All who are interested in the 
Washington church are asked to support 
this action on the part of our Board of 
Management by giving generously to 
the church. Over a period of years 
the Washington church has accepted 
less and less help from the national 
body and we hope that in the future 
we can render a much larger service 
toward the expansion of the work of 
the Universalist faith in America—From 
the monthly bulletin of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
GROUP OF MEDFORD 


The World Friendship Group of the 
First Universalist Church of Medford, 
Mass., met at the church on Wednes- 
day morning, October 25, to sew for the 
annual fair to be held on December 6. 

At noon, Mrs. Maude Soutter served 
luncheon, and then followed the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the organization. 
Mrs. Grace Winter conducted a service 
of worship, after which Mrs. Miriam 
DeWolfe, accompanied by Miss Sally 
DeWolfe, sang some Chinese folk songs. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. 
George F. Weston, Jr., wife of the prin- 
cipal of the Roberts Junior High School 
in Medford. “Our Friends the Chinese” 
was her topic. Mrs. Weston spoke of 
the religion, holidays, home life and cus- 
toms of the Chinese and gave a demon- 
stration of the use of chopsticks. She 
also set up a’ small Chinese altar and 
exhibited some beautiful Chinese robes 
and objects of art. 

Tea was served at the close of the 
meeting. 


MANCHESTER CHURCH’S 
NEW PARSONAGE 


The Ladies’ Union of the Manchester, 
N. H., Universalist church has under- 
written the expense of painting, paper- 
ing and whitening several rooms and 
making other needed improvements in 
the house recently acquired by the’ 
church as a parsonage through the will 
of Mrs. Percy N. Folsom. There is an 
oil-heating system that is practically new, 
as well as a garage and a sizable plot of 
land. And the location is ideal—only 
three blocks from the church. Mrs. 
Folsom also left an endowment of 
$5,000 to the church. : 


INVEST 


in an 
Annuity Agreement 


with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House and have 
an income for life with- 
out worry about your in- 
vestments. 


RATES OF INTEREST 


40 to 50 years. .344% 
51 to 60 years..4 % 
61 to 70 years. .442% 
71 to 80 years..5 % 
81 to 90 years..6 % 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. -:* , 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Harovp E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


WAUSAU KEEPS 
ON GOING 


The Wausau, Wis., church, which has 
given its minister to the U. S. Navy in 
the person of Brainard F. Gibbons, 
keeps on gaing led by an interim pastor, 
Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer. Church 
attendance is averaging ninety-nine. 
Twenty-seven new members were re- 
ceived in the past year. A new youth 
group is making progress. Finances are 
sound. Chaplain Gibbons is on a ship 
carrying troops to the battle area in the 
Pacific and bringing wounded back. 


MRS. FOLSOM’S ACCIDENT 


Rev. Josephine B. Folsom of Pitts- 
field, Maine,. fell and broke her ankle 
in Bangor and is in the Eastern Maine 
General Hospital there. Coming from 
the installation of Rev. Hope Hilton at 
Oakfield, she stayed overnight with Rev. 
and Mrs. W. E. Gardner and was leav- 
ing their home to enter the car of Rey. 
Kenneth C. Hawkes to continue her 
journey when the accident occurred. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D.D., pastor of 
the Church of the Reconciliation, Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, Utica, N. Y., has 
received and accepted a call to the 
Church of the Messiah, Buffalo, N. Y. 
He will commence his .ministry there on 
December 1. 


Jerome Graham of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Washington, was at 
Universalist Headquarters, November 3. 
He is the organist of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 


Miss Anne Jenison, formerly secre- 
tary to Dr. James M. Pullman of Lynn, 
Mass., is now at 816 Warren Street, 
Hudson, N. Y., recovering from a serious 
illness. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., delivered the opening 
address at the Leadership Training 
School, Brooklyn Sunday School Union, 
October 29. His subject was “Shadows 
and Lights of the Bible.” 


Mrs. Martin Jansson of the Universal- 
ist National Memorial Church has taken 
a position with the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains in Wash- 
ington. She is working on the new 
magazine, the Chaplain. : 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kelly of New 
Haven, Conn., announce the birth of a 
son (David Paul) October 29.. Mrs. 
Kelly was Miss Virginia Chapman of 
the Universalist National Memorial 


Church. 


Rey. Charles G. Girelius of the Re- 
formed Christian Church (Unitarian), 
Barneveld, N. Y., and also a Universalist 
minister, is teaching a class for the 
Weekday Religious Education Com- 
mittee of his community on time re- 
leased by the Central School. 
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Amos Smith, moderator of the Uni- 
versalist church in Oaklandon, Ind., was 
given a dinner at the church, October 
20, after the morning service to cele- 
brate his birthday. Rev. William C. 
Abbe, pastor of the circuit to which 
Oaklandon belongs, and his family were 
present. 


Rey. E. M. Whitesmith of Canon, Ga., 
underwent a major operation at Emory 
University Hospital, Emory University, 
Ga., October 31, .and is making a good 
recovery. 


Rev. Robert-H. Barber, the new pas- 
tor of the Universalist church of Law- 
rence, Mass., is now living at 15 Avon 
Street. : 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., on November 5 began the 
twenty-sixth year of his present pas- 
torate. 


Rev. Howard D. Spoerl. a member 
of the faculty of the American Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Mass., for a 
number of years, has resigned. He has 
accepted ‘calls to become the minister 
of the Federated Church of Cambridge 
and of the Second Congregational 
Church of Jeffersonville. both in Ver- 
mont, with residence at Jeffersonville. 
His new work begins December 10. 


Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, pastor of 
the Second Universalist Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., presented her resignation 
November 12 to accompany her husband 
to his new work in Vermont. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks was the preacher 
at the Chevy Chase Junior College on 
October 27. He will preach at Hampton 
Institute November 19, and Dr. Van 
Schaick will take his place in Washing- 
ton. 


Rev. George A. Gay of Middleport, 
N. Y., has issued jn booklet form three 
of his “Rambles of a Roving Parson” 
appropriate for Christmas and dedicated 
to the men and women in the armed 
services. 


Arnold F, Westwood, Box 77, Brew- 
ster, Mass., is now pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Yarmouthport. 


Rev. Sidney J. Willis and family are 
now in the new parsonage at 99 Walnut 
Street, Manchester, N. H. 


Rev. William Couden, D.D., of Con- 
cord, Mich., was at Universalist Head- 
quarters November 14, having come 
east to attend the installation of Rev. 
Douglas Frazier in Providence, R. I. 


Arthur Fairfield Gray, long an officer 
of the Second Universalist Society in 
the Town of Boston and supervising 
architect of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, died November 1. He was a 
brother of Rev. Francis Gray, who died 
in 1937, and lived at 20 Fayette Street, 
Watertown, Mass. Funeral services were 
held November 4, and interment was in 


November 18, 1944 


the family lot in Walnut Grove Ceme- 
tery, Danvers. He was long an active 
member of the Boston Universalist 


Club. 


Obituary 


MISS CHLOE D. MANTLE 


Miss Chloe D. Mantle, a member of All 
Souls’ Universalist Church, Watertown, 
N. Y., and for many years active in the 
Universalist church of Washington, D. C., 
died in a hospital at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
October 21, after an illness of over six years. 
She was eighty-two. 

Funeral services were held in Watertown, 


991 Manger Scene 
992 The Wise Men 


October 24, and were conducted by Rev. 
Harold H. Niles, D.D. F 

Miss Mantle is survived by a sister, Mrs, 
Lavantia C. Blanchard, of Bellington, Wash.; 
two cousins, C. Clmton Richardson, and 
Miss Lydia Mantle Fox of Washington, 
D. C.; two nieces, Mrs. Neil F. Hathaway 
of Watertown and Mrs. C. D. Roberts of 
Buffalo; a nephew, Robert Burns Mantle, 
the playwright, of Forest Hills, L. I; and 
other relatives. 

Clover Mantle, as she was called, had an 
unusually brilliant mind. For thirty-three 
years she was in government service in 
Washington, mainly with the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. She was highly efficient and 
much trusted. Before entering government 


CHRISTMAS WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Something very new are these beautiful 
window transparencies which give the 
effect of stained glass. Use them in the 
classroom or give them for gifts at 


home. Size, 10%x13 inches. Hight colors, 
Made of cellophane, cleverly fashioned. 


60 cents each 4 for $2.00 


No. 
993 Shepherds 
994 Flight into Egypt 


Order from Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


The sixteen lifelike figures are 
printed in rich colors and are var- 
nished to a lustrous washable finish. 
Made of sturdy fiberboard, they 
may be used year after year. 


The individual figures fit firmly in- 
to the slotted tabs of a durable one- 
piece platform—and may easily be 


Christmas Mauger Set 
A Belight for Young and Old 


Price $1.50 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


put back into the box for use again 
next Christmas—and the next. 


Each set comes in an attractive gift 
box, the cover of which is pictured 
above. 

Included in each box is a beautiful 
four-colored folder, bringing the com- 
plete story in the words of the Bible. 
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service she served business houses and pro-. 
fessional firms in Lowell, Mass., Columbia, 
S. C., and Washington, D. C. 

She was born on the Mantle farm near 
Watertown, November 11, 1861, and was a 
daughter of William H. and Pamelia Ballard 
Gillet Mantle. 


MRS. WALTER HILL 

Funeral services were held October 31 in 
the Universalist church of Haverhill, Mass., 
for Mrs. Berta M. Hill, dean of girls at 
Haverhill High School and a member of the- 
Massachusetts Deans Association, who died 
October 28 at the Kenoza health resort. She- 
was the widow of Walter Hill, Dr. E. H. 
Lalone conducted the services. 

Mrs. Hill was appointed a clerk in the 
Haverhill school in 1910 and served in that 
position until about 1919, when she was. 
named executive secretary. In September, 
1925, she was named dean of girls in the- 
high school. She had been on leave of 
absence since March. 

Mrs. Hill was born in Haverhill fifty-five- 
years ago. She was graduated from Haver-- 
hill High School in 1907 and from Haverhill 
Business College in 1908. 

She was at one time president of the 
Haverhill Teachers Association and _ also. 
secretary of the Massachusetts Deans Asso- 
ciation. She was a former member of the 
Board of Directors of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

She leaves a son, Donald Hill, of the Navy- 
Seabees. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
George L. Niles—license renewed for one- 
year. 
Douglas Frazier—transferred to Rhode Is-- 
land. 
Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At a meeting held on October 31, 1944,_ 
the Central Fellowship Committee took the- 
following action: 

Transferred Rey. Conard B. Rheiner to: 
Tlinois. 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. O. Herbert. 
McKenney and Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon 
from Massachusetts. 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. Harold J.. 
Wright from New York. 

Approved the action of the Massachusetts. 
Fellowship Committee in granting reciprocal 
fellowship to Rev. Willard L. McKinstry 
and Rey. Scott C. Siegle. 

Approved the action of the Maine Fellow-- 
ship Committee in granting reciprocal. fellow-- 
ship to Rev. Earle A. Clifford. 

Approved the action of the Ohio Fellow-- 
ship Committee in granting reciprocal 
fellowship to Rev. John Flint. 

Approved the action of the California. 
Fellowship Committee in granting reciprocal 
fellowship to Rev. Paul Henniges. 

Granted reciprocal fellowship to Rev. 
Carl A. Storm of Lincoln, Neb. 

Estuer A, Ricwarpson, Secretary- 


ORDER NOW! 


Your Supply of the 1944 Advent Devotional Manual 


A GARLAND OF ADVENT PRAISE 


Single copies, 5 cents each; lots of 10 to 99, 4% cents each; 100 or more, 
4 cents each; plus postage. 


Meditations and prayers of six of our ministers are here combined in 
a labor of love. Contributors are: 

William Wallace Rose 

Harmon M. Gehr 

John Q. Parkhurst 

Robert Cummins 

*~Hugh S. Tigner 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Send me copies of 
A GARLAND OF ADVENT PRAISE 


(Single copy, 5 cents; 10 to 99, 414 cents; 100 or more, 4 cents; plus 
postage.) 


Enclosed find or bill me 


GIVE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


We Suggest 

The Green Years . . . 
by A. J. Cronin 
People On Our Side . . 
by Edgar Snow 
The World of Washington Irving $3.75 
by Van Wyck Brooks 

A Bell for Adano .. . 

by John Hersey 


Ridin’ the Rainbow. . . 
by Rosemary Taylor 


$2.50 
$3.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


On gift books for servicemen we pay postage and allow a 
10 per cent discount. 

When ordering books for servicemen BE SURE TO SEND 
US THE CORRECT ADDRESS. 


Gift books will be mailed directly 
to your friends if you wish and we 
shall enclose an attractive gift card. 


ORDER NOW from the 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Teacher: Tommy, what does your 
father say after he sits down to meals? 

Preacher’s son: He says, “Go slow 
with the butter, kids, it’s mighty hard 
to find it.”—Atlanta Two Bells. 


A road-hog known for his determina- 
tion never to be overtaken was going 
at great speed one day when he heard 
an insistent honking behind him. 

He turned and saw, just on his 
wheels, a baby car driven by a wild- 
looking individual. 

Back he turned to his wheel, down 
went the accelerator pedal, and up 
rushed the speed indicator. 

Seventy—eighty miles an hour were 
touched, but still the hooting con- 
tinued. 

At last, worn out, the speed maniac 
slowed down and drew to the side of 
the road. 

“Come on, then, if you must pass,” 
he cried. 

“T’m sorry,” said the driver of the 
baby car, “but I’m hooked on.’—Mont- 
real Daily Star. 


Evacuee to farmer’s boy: You mean 
ter say you've always lived ’ere? Then 
you must ‘ave been BORN evacuated — 
Punch. 


More on the man-power shortage: The 
Plaza’s breakfast menu is offering a 
banana for 20’cents and a sliced banana 
for 30 cents—The New Yorker. 


Surrealist Salvador Dali’s_ extraor- 
dinary paintings have baffled more 
people than has Einstein’s theory of 
relativity. 

“What do your paintings mean?” 
asked one straightforward critic. 

“T don’t understand them entirely 
myself,” replied the Spanish artist. 
“Tsn’t it enough that I paint them?’”— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


“Was your husband badly hurt when 
he was struck by a car, Liza?” 

“Yassuh, he suffered from conclusion 
of the brain,” 

“You mean concussion of the brain, 
don’t you?” 

“Nosuh, ah means conclusion. He’s 
daid!”—The Inquirer and Mirror (Nan- 
tucket Island, Mest) 


“The teacher, in waite to make it clear 
to the class in arithmetic the fractional 
parts, divided an apple into a half and 
quarters. She felt it had been fully 
illustrated, so she asked Willie which 
he. would prefer, the half or a quarter 
of the apple. He replied, “Why, I'll 
just. take the quarter.” 

The teacher was surprised and asked 
why. 

ony take .a quarter because I don’t 
care very much for apples!”—The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


